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THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 

YWXHE attack npon the President was pre- 

i mature. When he was neminated, he 
stated in his letter of acceptance the princi- 
ples that would guide his administration 
should he be elected. When he was inau- 
gurated, he simply repeated and amplified 
the statement. Why should those who sup- 
ported him after his letter, have insinuated 
that a repetition of it was proof of his 
treachery to any man or to any cause? Mr. 
BLAINE was one of the most conspicuous fig- 
ures in the latecampaign. He was received 
every where with enthusiasm, and every 
where warmly advocated the election of Mr. 
Hayes. In se doing he advocated a thor- 
ough reform of the civil service system, 
equal protection of the rights of all citizens 
every where, and the promotion, by the “ in- 
fluence of all legitimate agencies of the gen- 
eral government,...... of the blessings of hon- 
est and capable local government” in the 
Southern States. These were the words of 
Mr. Hayes, and they are certainly humane 
and American principles. There could be 
no sounder or better grounds of appeal to 
the country. He waselected. As President 
he said no word implying that he had 
changed his views. Yet on the very first 
day of his administration, and before his 
cabinet was confirmed, he was covertly at- 
tacked as a renegade to his own convictions 
and to Republican principles. There is 
nothing in his character, nothing in any of 
his words or deeds, to justify such an impu- 
tation. 

“The President, in common with all 
thoughtful men, sees that the Southern 
question is difficult and not to be summari- 
ly settled. No man cau be satisfied with 
the present condition of affairs in many 
parts of the Sonthern States, and nobody 
should be satisfied with that condition since 
the war. It is easy enough to see that the 
real original cause of the situation was the 
great wrong of slavery. But it is not easy 
to apportion responsibility for the existing 
condition. On the one hand, every humane 
and just man must detest the terror of the 
Ku-Klux and the White League; on the oth- 
er hand, no such man but must retoil from 
forcibly subjecting States of the Union to 
semi-barbarous and corrupt governments. 
Undoubtedly the white race in the Southern 
States made a fatal mistake in not obtain- 
ing control of the new colored vote. But it 
is not surprising that it made the mistake. 
It would have been astonishing if it had 
not. On the other hand, it is certainly not 
surprising that intelligent and superior men 
cun not see without protest local govern- 
ment becoming practically highway rob- 


bery, nor that they prefer the military author- | 


ity of the Union to the rule of ap ignorant 
and venal majority. There are ignorance 
and corruption in all the States—in the 
State of New York. . But the worst days of 
TWEED were not as bad as much that was 
called government in some of the Southern 
States. Yet if TWEED had been imposed 
upon us by the army of the United States, 
we might well have been in despair. We 
can understand, therefore, the feeling of in- 
telligent men at the imposition upon them 
by foree of such government as is described 
in a late article in the.Allantic. 

We do not for that reason say, nor. does 
the President say, nor does any honorable 
man say, that the colored citizens in the 
Southern States must be abandoned to the 
Ku-Klux and the shot-gun. We say only 
that the Southern question is not disposed 
of by the assertion that the whites oppress 
the blacks. That was true under the mili- 











tary policy. The accounts from the Feli- 
ciana and other parishes in Louisiana show 
that there is ill treatment of the colored 
population ; the massacre of New Hamburg 
and the murder of the Collector WEBER are 
proofs of the angry and dangerous feeling 
that exists. But such facts necessarily raise 
the question whether a different policy might 
not produce better results. If the course 
that has been pursued has not produced the 
results desired, it is plain that a change of 
policy might secure them. Under the sys- 
tem which may be called the military policy 
all the Southern States but two have been 
recovered from the Republicans, and those 
two are now in doubt. Assume that the re- 
sult has been produced by oppression of the 
colored citizens, then the national armed 
force was powerless to prevent it, or it was 
brought about in a manner with which that 
force could not legitimately deal. Missis- 
sippi is alleged to have been stolen from the 
Republicans by an organized terror and in- 
timidation of the blacks. Assume that it is 
so. Are there Republicans who would pro- 
pose to raise a national army and overthrow 
the existing government in Mississippi? And 
if there are such, could they probably carry 
a single State in the Union for such a policy? 
And, again, is they could not, would they be 
justified in asserting that the negro had 
been abandoned? Nobody can be justly re- 
proached for saying that a policy which has 
lost to the Republicans every Southern State, 
which has not effectually protected the ne- 
gro, and which has imbittered the jealousies 
of classes and of race, however indispensable 
it may have Leen when adopted, is not a 
wise permanent policy. A policy may have 
been wise and unavoidable twelve years ago, 
which it is now wise to modify in order to 
secure more surely the results for which it 
was originally adopted. There can be no 
doubt that if the freedmen had been aban- 
doned at the end of the war to the “local 
self-government” of the old slave-holding 
class and the “white trash,” they would 
have been reduced to a condition little bet- 
ter than slavery. That danger has in great 
measure passed away. Twelve years have 
taught the new citizens their power, and 
the old citizens the necessity, for their own 
safety, of friendly relations. And, above all, 
whatever wrongs may be done any where 
in the country to any citizen, the remedy is 
to be sought under the law, and under the 
law only. There can not be one kind of na- 
tional protection in one State and another 
kind in another State. If the army may be 
a police any where, it may be so every where. 

American statesmanship must trust Amer- 
ican principles. American principles declare 
equal rights and demand equal protection. 
The problem of detail is how that equal pro- 
tection shall be afforded most certainly. This 
is the question that meets the new Adminis- 
tration at the outset, and which is not to be 
settled in any summary way. It is not the 
interest of a single class or race that is to be 
considered, but the welfare and harmony of 
all the people in the State. If one class is to 
be protected from bulldozing, another is not 
less to be defended from the venality which 
stimulates bulldozing. The question is one 
for patriotic statesmanship, not for party 
passion; and therefore we have reason to 
believe that the measures which will be 
taken by the Administration will be such 
as the humanity and intelligence and na- 
tional sense of justice will approve. 








HAMILTON FISH. 


THE recognition of the fitness of the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Evarts as Secretary of 
State is universal. The only opposition 
was that of party and personal rivalry, 
which disappeared in the unanimous de- 
mand of public feeling. Mr. Evarts suc- 
ceeds Mr. Fisu, as Mr. FisH succeeded Mr. 
SEWARD, and the line of New York Secreta- 
ries is thus hardly less notable than the 
Virginia line at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The retirement of Mr. FisH will be 
attended with the most grateful regard of 
the country. Entering upon his duties al- 
most simultaneously with President GRANT, 
and remaining by his side to the end of his 
administration, he was the chief ground of 
public confidence in that administration. 
His withdrawal at any time would have 
been a serious shock to the country, and 
the urgent and universal solicitation to him 
to remain, when, at the close of General 
GRANT’s first term, he intended to resign, 
was one of the most honorable testimonies 
of regard ever offered to an incumbent of 
his ottice. 

Like Mr. Evarts, when Mr. FisH was 
called to the cabinet, although a Repub- 
lican, he had no political relations, as the 
phrake is, im his State. That is to say, he 
was not a maker of slates nor a peddler of 
patronage. He was appointed because Gen- 
eral GRANT knew him, and had perceived 
the qualities which have so admirably fit- 
ted him for his post. The President could 
not have made a more fortunate selection. 
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And there are not many persons who would 
be so fool-hardy as to assert that Mr. Fisu 
has been a less valuable ofticer because he 
has had nothing whatever to do with the 
mean arts of personal and trading politics. 
A man of spotless integrity, of quiet tem- 
perament, of great and various political ex- 
perience, and of singularly sound judgment, 
he has been content to conduct the foreign 
affairs of the country in a manner, with a 
temper and a skill, that have not been sur- 
passed in our history, and which have cer- 
tainly placed him among the first practical 
statesmen of his time. If the faithful rec- 
ord of his administration of the State De- 
partment could be published in detail, it 
would also appear that his services which 
are necessarily unknown have not less pro- 
moted the welfare of the country than his 
masterly conduct of the Alabama negoti- 
ations, or the correspondence with Spain. 
Without a single sensational flourish, he 
has been most firmly true to the highest in- 
terests of the United States, and there has 
been no great official act of his foreign ad- 
ministration which has not had the hearty 
support of the best sentiment of the country. 
It is undeniable that many acts of the 
Administration during which he has been 
Secretary of State have been severely con- 
demned by the same sentiment, and Mr. 
FisH has been sometimes reproached that 
he consented to remain. But if every mem- 
ber of an Administration under our system 
were to retire whenever some executive act 
was performed which he did not altogether 
approve, he would be recreant to his duty. 
The faults of the late Administration were 
not such as would have justified the Secre- 
tary of State in abandoning the high trust 
which he was discharging so satisfactorily. 
Undoubtedly appointments were sometimes 
made even in his own department which he 
disapproved. But the Constitution vests the 
nominating power in the President. The 
Secretary of State is but his counselor. And 
the Secretary may wisely be left to judge 
for himself when his duty requires him to 
relinquish his own functions because the 
President may seem to abuse his power. 
Fortunately for the country, Mr. FIsH re- 
mained until General GRANT himself retired. 
Amid universal and sincere congratulation 
for the most eminent public services most 
ably and honorably performed, he gives place 
to a friend and neighbor who brings to his 
task the highest qualifications and deserved 
distinction, and who may be justly proud if 
at the close of his official term he shall re- 
tire with the same warm gratitude and re- 
spect that now attend his predecessor. 








THE POWER OF MINOR 
APPOINTMENT. 


WE spoke last week of the limitations 
of the executive power over appointments. 
The great mass of the offices which are de- 
scribed as in the gift of the President are 
not in his gift. The appointment requires 
the co-operation of the Senate, and the Sen- 
ate has made its own tacit rules upon the 
subject. The Constitution provides for the 
multitude of subordinate offices in these 
words : 

“The Congress may, by law, vest the appointment 

of such inferior officers as they think proper in the 
President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads 
of departments.” 
The President alone appoints very few. The 
courts appoint their own officers. But the 
heads of departments appoint the greater 
number of inferior officers. This, again, is 
subject to further regulation. The minor 
places in the New York Custom-house, for 
instance, are, under law, filled by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, but only upon the 
nomination of the Collector. A President, 
however, can control the general system of 
appointments, although the actual powef 
of designation is vested in the Secretaries, 
by requiring of them, as a condition of 
their remaining, that they shall honestly 
carry out his policy. President HAYEs has 
such strong convictions and so positive a 
policy upon the subject that his wishes will 
undoubtedly be observed even by those mem- 
bers of the cabinet who have not hitherto 
felt the paramount importance of a change 
of system. 

The vast ‘number of places in the civil 
service are in the Post-oftice Department. 
They are nearly ove-half of the whole. 
There are between thirty and forty thou- 
sand post-offices. But the annual emolu- 
ments of more than half of them is less 
than fifty dollars. Multitudes of postmas- 
ters hold their places as a public conven- 
ience, not as a personal advantage. In 1872 
there were twenty-two thousand postmas- 
ters who received less than one hundred 
dollars a year, and the number of “ Presi- 
dential offices,” or those of which the emol- 
ument is one- thousand dollars or more, and 
to which the appointment requires the con- 
firmation of the Senate, was about four thou- 
sand. There is very little competition for 
positions which are less than two hundred 








dollars in value. The number of post-oftices 
is not, of course, a clew to the nuyuber of 
persons ervployed in them. In the largest 
office in the country, that in New York, the 
entire force, exclusive of chiefs, and includ- 
ing clerks, carriers, engineers, watchmen, 
and all others, is eleven hundred and nine- 
ty-two. Such a fact shows how very much 
greater the army of place-holders is than 
appears from any blue-book or list of civil 
officers. This is true of every department. 
The number of clerks employed in the War 
or Navy Department is very small. But the 
number of laborers and employed persons 
of every kind is, from the nature of the 
service, very great. 

A favorite project of reform in the Post- 
office Department is that of election of post- 
masters. This was advocated by the New 
York Herald more than thirty years ago, and 
has been favored more recently by some not- 
ed public men. The design is to destroy.at 
one blow a great mass of the “ places,” and 
so lessen the mischiefs of patronage, and to 
abolish the vehicle by which centralized 
partisan control of the service is maintain- 
ed. But there are obvious objections to 
such a plan, arising in part from the facts 
that we have mentioned. Two-thirds of 
the post-offices are worth less than one hun- 
dred dollars, and more than half of them 
less than fifty dollars. Many of them are 
mere stations. There would be no electoral 
constituency. In cities and towns an office 
which of all offices is wholly non-political, 
and for whose management peculiar fitness 
is required, would become the prey of a lo- 
cal partisan election. It is, indeed, no less 
a party prize under a system of appoint- 
ment. But in such appointments there is 
always more responsibility than in a gen- 
eral election. The only valid argument for 
the change would be that although the 
service would be worse, or no better, the 
mischiefs of the present system of appoint- 
ment would be diminished. It would be, 
in fact, only a choice of evils. 

The true remedy is to be fonnd not in lov 
cal elections, but in non-partisan appoint- 
ment and in a reasonable tenure. If such 
appointments are impracticable, then elec- 
tions would be, upon the whole, better. But 
the appointment need not depend upon the 
members of Congress. Not only is their 
nomination of an officer always suspicious, 
but the department has no remedy if it is 
found to be corrupt, except indirectly by 
promoting Congressional investigation. It 
is this system of appointment by members 
of both Houses of Congress which has pro- 
duced the evils against which there is so 
general a protest. Happily, however, the 
departments may make their own rules in 
regard to appointments, and an adminis- 
tration in perfect accord with the intelli- 
gent sentiment of the country upon the sub- 
ject may readily in four years introduce and 
establish a practice so satisfactory that no 
party would dare to disturb it. 





THE BEST SERVICE, ETC. 


WE learn that at the first meeting of the 
new cabinet it was decided that members of 
Congress should no longer dictate nomina- 
tions. Their representations will be respect- 
fully heard, but they are not to forget that 
the Constitution makes the Executive, with 
the Senate, the appointing power. And the 
impregnable position, familiar to every man 
who has seriously considered the subject, 
was taken, that as the House impeaches pub- 
lic officers, and the Senate tries them under 
impeachment, it is not to be presumed that 
they will be eager to displace those whom 
individual Senators and Representatives 
have put in place for their own advantage. 
It is a significant coincidence that this de- 
cision of the cabinet and the resignation of 
Senator CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, were 
simultaneous. The decision was a mortal 
blow at the system by which the Senator 
has obtained and used power. His leader- 
ship has consisted not in moral or mental 
superiority, but in his command of patron- 
age. Such was not the leadership of CHaAT- 
HAM, of OTIs, of SUMNER, but of “ Brother 


Hiley” and “Brother Bragg,” in CANNING’S 


distich. It is not leadership at all, it is 
tradership. 

The kind of traffic that is carried on in 
the civil service is various. Senators trade 
to acquire influence and control. But Rep- 
resentatives, under the existing system, have 
the opportunity of selling offices outright 
for money. The great mass of the postmas- 
ters are appointed directly by the depart- 
ment, and the practice has been to be gov- 
erned by the recommendation of the member 
of Congress from the district in which the 
appointment is to be made, if he were of the 
Administration party. The member, in fact, 
appointed the postmaster. The kind of bar- 
gain that this produces, among those who 
hold that “all’s fair in politics,” is obvious. 
It is illustrated by some letters, recently re- 
published in Minnesota, of Mr. MARK H.Den- 
NELL, a Representative in the late and in the 
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next Congress. The letters were addressed 
to a postmaster, and show more plainly than 
any thing we could say the character of the 
system. Multiplying the transactions im- 
plied in these letters by thousands and thou- 
sands in every part of the country, it will be 
easy to understand what is meant by the 
corruption of the present system of the civil 
service. 

It is unnecessary to say that we know 
nothing whatever of Mr. DUNNELL or his 
political friends or foes. The letters speak 
for themselves. They are the letters of a 


member of Congress to a postmaster. 
“Owatonna, November 16, 1874. 
“« Mr. Meigs: 

“Deas Oen,—t have seen Judge Harwoon, and he 
complains at treatment that he says he has received 
from you and others in our party; that you have held 
meetings and resolved to starve him out and drive him 
out of the town, etc., etc. He appeals to me for pro- 
tection. He says the party owe him seventy-five dol- 
lars, and would pay it but for the opposition of your- 
self and others. I want to re-appoint you, and will do 
so if he can be made to feel safe. It is not policy to 
wage war against him. Let me hear from you or see 
you. Yours truly, M. H. Dunne...” 


Mr. Merias evidently held out during the 
winter, but it was in vain: 
“ Owatonna, April 29, 1875. 

“* Frrenp Mries,—Harwoop says he must have that 
seventy dollars and fifty cents this week, etc. Now 
from what has been said, he must be paid, and so end 
the row. I will return the fifty dollars if you say so, 
or one-half of the seventy dollars and fifty cents, and 
you make up the balance and take a receipt from him. 
I am eorry to have you pay more, but you will be let 
alone from this. I have paid three hundred and fifty 
dollars of campaign debts since I got home, and have 
two hundred and eighty dollars to pay out of my pock- 
et. The fight nearly ruined me. Let me hear from 


you by return mail. 
“ Yours, M. H. Dunnett.” 


Mr. MeEtIGs evidently yielded, that he might 

“ get the office in an honorable way :” 
“Owatonna, May 1, 1875. 

“ Mr. Meigs: 

“Dear Srr,—Inclosed is a P. O. order for thirty- 
five dollars and twenty-five cents, one-half of the 
amount. I do not think I should pay more of this. 
There are stil] four hundred dollars of debts to be 
paid, and for the office you hold yon have not paid 
one-tenth what I have. I mean I paid ten times what 
you name, and your office has more money in it than 
mine. There are two overdue campaign notes now at 
the bank here. I do not see how I can return the 
thirty-five dollars and twenty-five cents, but the de 
mand was made to settle up with him, and he must 
have it, no matter about the nature of the claim. The 
promise was made in your interest, for your benefit, 
that you could get the office in an honorable way and 


without a row. 
“ Yours, M. H. D.” 


The nominating Convention was now ap- 
parently approaching, and we find three 
brief notes, without date—orders upon the 
field, as it were: 


“Frrenp Metes,—I am not satisfied with the cur- 
rent of affairs in your county. Can not you organize 
for the towns? I will see that the expenses are met. 


Can my outside men do you any good? Don’t let 
Page intimidate you. 
“ Yours, Downe...” 


“Dear Smm,—Yours received. You go prepared to 
Grand Meadow to meet just expectations and prom- 
ises as to the expenses of delegates. Keep the ball in 
motion. Yours, DunneELL.” 


“Don’t fail to offer to meet expenses of going to 
County Convention when necessary, and I will pay 
back. Yours truly, Dunnett.” 
Upon referring to the register of the next 
Congress, we find the name of Mr. DUNNELL, 
and it is therefore to be presumed that all 
expenses were satisfactorily met. We are 
afraid that Mr. DUNNELL will agree with 
Mr. CAMERON that the President and his 
cabinet are foolishly theoretical, and bent 
upon trying doubtful experiments. 








THE FIRST SIGN. 


THE result of the New Hampshire election 
is very gratifying. It is the first immediate 
popular response to thé words and acts of 
President Hayes, and shows that there is 
no fear or doubt among those who support- 
ed his election. Not only is his majority 
more than sustained in an ordinary State 
election, when the figures of the preceding 
Presidential year are seldom reached, but 
there is a Republican gain in members of 
Congress, which brings the next House near- 
er toa tie. The election in New Hampshire 
is but one of many signs of the unalterable 
opposition of intelligent Northern sentiment 
to Democratic ascendency under such con- 
trol as that of which the country had a plain 
glimpse in the closing hours of the late Con- 
gress. Colonel INGERSOLL in his late lect- 
ure did but justice to the manly patriotism 
of the Southern Democratic leaders in with- 
standing the Bourbons of the North. Could 
they have had their way, conld Freip and 
Knorr and Cox and SPRINGER apd BEEBE, 
and the other anarchists and revolutionists, 
have prevailed, the country would have been 
plunged into immeasurable calamit y: 

It is the instinctive recoil of an intelli- 
gent, industrious, and conscientious people 
like those of the Northern States from the 
mad fury of the spirit of 93 in France which 
explains the steady and virtually solid op- 
position of the North to Democratic su- 
premacy. For that element shows itself 
only in the Democratic party. Thus, in the 
last desperate struggle of the revolution- 


ists in the House on the 2d of March, just | 
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aiter the Speaker had declared that the 
Chair would no longer submit to the dis- 
turbance, and had appealed to the members 
to be in order, a Mr. Sparks, of Illinois, 
shouted, “The Chair is simply the Speaker 
of this House of Representatives. We are 
the representatives of the people.” It was 
precisely the spirit and tone of the old French 
Convention. It was an appeal from the law- 
ful order instituted by the House itself to 
the passions of a mob. That was the feeling 
upon which the anarchists played. It was 
happily resisted by Southern Democratic 
leaders, and by FERNANDO Woop, and oth- 
ers from the North, in accord with the Re- 
publicans. . But it was a thoroughly Demo- 
cratic element, and it is this element, always 
strong in the Democratic party, which the 
country has now plainly seen, and which 
deepens the invincible distrust of that party 
in this part of the Union. 

There is now no question before the coun- 
try which, so far as appears, can not be set- 
tled upon the general principles announced 
by the President, by co-operation between 
the better elements of both parties. The 
only plausible pretext for the existence of 
the Democratic party is what is called local 
self-government at the South. The Demo- 
cratic interpretation of that phrase is prac- 
tical disregard of equal rights, race hatred, 
and white supremacy at all costs. The Re- 
publican interpretation is race amity, and 
the consequent natural leadership of intel- 
ligence. Toward this interpretation the 
Southern leaders incline. This is the key- 
note of the policy of the Administration, as 
stated by the President in his inaugural ad- 
dress. This is the wise and just solution of 
the problem. And the result of the New 
Hampshire election is the first significant 
sign of the hearty national approval which 
is sure to attend it. 





THE REPORT ON CITY 
GOVERNMENT. 


THERE has been no more importart doc- 
ument-submitted to the Legislature of New 
York for a long time than the report of the 
Commission to devise a plan for the govern- 
ment of cities in the State of New York. 
The Commission was composed of twelve 
citizens, none of whom, fortunately, were 
eminent in the offensive sense as politicians, 
and they were selected from both parties. 
Mr. Evarts was the chairman, and the re- 
port is signed by ten members, President 
ANDERSON, of Rochester, having declined to 
serve. Upon one point Mr. SAMUEL HAND, 
of Albany, dissents, but he signs the re- 
port. The Commission has devoted more 
than a year to its labors, and has finally 
presented a masterly report, showing with 
what fidelity and comprehension the work 
has been done. There is no question more 
immediately important than that which it 
has had to consider, and it is refreshing to 
have a great public question treated in a 
thoroughly intelligent manner by citizens 
of the highest character and ability. What- 
ever may be the fate of their suggestions, 
the State owes the gentlemen of the Com- 
mission the most grateful recognition of 
their service. 

The report is singularly clear and well- 
ordered. It begins by exposing the exist- 
ing evils of city government. These are the 
accumulation of permanent municipal debt 
and the excessive increase of the annual or- 
dinary expenses. The causes of these evils 
are, first, incompetent and unfaithful gov- 
erning boards and officers; second, the in- 
troduction of State and national politics into 
municipal affairs ; and third, the assumption 
by the Legislature of the direct control of 
local affairs. Under the first of these divis- 
ions the report states that one-half of all 
the present city debts is the direct result of 
the intentional and corrupt misrule of the 
governing bodies, and that the present ag- 
gregate of municipal debts in the State 
would not have amounted to one-third of 
the present sum, nor the annual taxation to 
one-half of its present amount, had there 
been competency and fidelity in local ad- 
ministration. The intrusion of general party 
politics into municipal elections, the report 
attributes to the great prizes for personal 
ambition in State and national politics, 
which induce the contestants to keep up 
the party feeling and organization under 
all circumstances. Then there is a large 
class who live by politics, or who gamble 
in them, or who crave the excitement of 
party contests. And finally the great ma- 
jority of citizens who take no active polit- 
ical part, but who act with their parties, 
and who, in their necessary ignorance of 
candidates, at last play into the hands of 
the managers by going with their party. 
The reasons of the evils of direct and de- 
tailed municipal control by the Legislature 
are evident. The members have not time. 
They have not the knowledge of details. 
They have no sense of personal interest or 
responsibility to constituents. The system 
leads to hopeless intricacies and contradic- 





tion of laws, and to the most monstrous and 
corrupt perversion of special legislation. 

From the statement of the evils in the 
existing system of city governments, the 
report proceeds to dispose of various rem- 
edies that have been suggested. Careful 
penal laws for neglect or unfaithfulness 
have been proposed ; but the trouble is that 
it is part of the very evils to be corrected 
that they prevent the enforcement of such 
laws. Legislative control is constantly in- 
voked ; but the report has already shown the 
fallacy of such a remedy. The withdrawal 
or limitation of local power by the State is 
suggested; but this would not prevent waste 
or theft, it would only limit the amount of 
funds to be stolen. On the other hand, to- 
tal abolition of legislative intervention has 
been proposed; but experience has shown 
that occasional resort to it may sometimes 
be absolutely necessary. Another plan is 
to give great powers to the Mayor; but this 
would invest him with the control of vast 
sums of money and the command of immense 
patronage, and an officer of this kind, how- 
ever corrupt, could not easily be displaced. 
Again, civil service reform would not be 
practicable in a city while it had no hold in 
the State or national governments. There 
are those who hope to correct existing evils 
by arousing a general interest in politics, 
and by the attendance of the virtuous at pri- 
mary meetings; but experience has proved 
the futility of such fond expectations. Good 
citizens have lost heart under the necessity 
not only of paying heavy taxes to support 
government, but of giving a great deal of 
time and labor to protect themselves against 
the neglect or fraud of those who are liber- 
ally paid to carry on the government. All 
these things show that the existing system 
of municipal administration is founded upon 
some fundamental error, and amendment 
must therefore begin at the foundation. 

This is the general preliminary statement 
of this excellent report. The Commission 
has little doubt of public agreement in its es- 
timate of the actual situation, and proceeds 
to consider the merits of the plan which it 
suggests. The discussion of this plan we 
shall reserve for next week. The Commis- 
sion is entitled to the most careful repre- 
sentation of its views, and the subject itself 
demands a general and thorough attention 
from the press and the public. 





PERSONAL. 


Masonry seems to be conducive to longevity. 
Almost daily we read of men who have grown 
astonishingly old under its influence. The latest 
instance is that of Dr. EL1sau Pratt, of Castle- 
ton, Richmond County, New York, a Royal Arch 
Mason, who has attained the age of ninety-one 
years. He first entered the order in 1812, and 
has therefore been a Mason sixty-five years. He 
probably ranks any one who has experienced 
what is sometimes playfully alluded to as the 
gridiron business in the United States. 

—American books have attracted a great deal 
of attention in Russia within the past ten years. 
A Russian translation of Dr. DkaPEer’s Jniellect- 
ual Development of Europe has met with a large 
sale, and the same success has attended Miss 
JOHNSON’S fascinating volume, The Catskill Fai- 
ries, of which a Russian translation was published 
at St. Petersburg as a holiday book. And now we 
learn that Mr. CHARLES NORDHOFF’s admirable 
work on The Communistic Societies of North Amer- 
ica has also received the compliment of transla- 
tion into Russian, and that its publication in St. 
Petersburg is looked forward to as an important 
literary event. Mr. NorDHOFF’s book created a 
profound sensation in the Old World, where it 
was justly hailed as the most lucid statement 
that has yet appeared of the communistic theo- 
ries and practices prevailing in this country. 

—Mr. MoncureE D. Conway writes that he is 
certain that the Presidential struggle in America 
has seated the royal family of England more 
firmly on its throne, and that he has not heard 
of a republican gathering in six months. 

—The venerable JEREMIAH 8. BLACK is fa- 
mous for his little anecdotes even where things 
of serious import are concerned. One day dur- 
ing the late debate on the Electoral Bill he 
was strolling in his abstracted way about the 
floor of the House of Representatives, when a 
Pennsylvania member, a Democrat, said to him, 
“ Judge, how ought I to vote on this bill? I 
want to do right, but really there are s0 many 
things to be urged on both sides of this meas- 
ure that I don’t know what to do. What shall 
Ido?’ The judge, in his benign way, said, “I 
don’t wish to counsel any violent change in your 
habits, my dear Sir, but perhaps it would be 
worth while for you and a good many of your 
associates to try for a while—not rashly, but by 
degrees—the experiment of doing your duty.” 

—The wife of Secretary R. W. THomMpPsoN says 
that Mr. THompson is ‘‘a great talker.”” It is 
said that although nearly sixty-eight years old 
he has the intellectual vigor and elasticity of 
youth, and is as handsome a gentleman of the 
old school as can be found in any of the older 
States. His forehead is bold and broad, and the 
snowy hair is brushed back from it something 
after the old Jacksonian style. The eyebrows 
are dark, and overhang a pair of wonderfully 
bright, expressive eyes. The dark brows give 
form and character to the face, and the clear 
eyes are active, observing every thing, full of 
good humor, ready to twinkle with fun or moist- 
en with pity or grief, yet betraying the shrewd 
intellect, the sharp perceptive powers, the well- 
balanced mind, that have placed the owner in the 
front rank of lawyers and politicians. It is a 
fine face, sunny and smiling, and, in spite of the 
wrinkles, as fresh and fair as the face of a boy. 
The jaws show will-power and determination, 
the mouth is mobile and expressive, and upon 
the lips gravity and good humor scem ever strug- 
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gling for precedence. He is very neatly dressed 
in a broadcloth suit of modern cut, wears a shiny 
silk hat, and the regular standing dickey collar 
and black cravat of the old school. He smokes 
incessantly. Indeed, it is hardly possible to 
catch him awake without a cigar in his mouth, 
which cigars he has made expressly for himself 
When he was studying for his book on the Pa- 
pacy he found that a knowledge of Latin, Ger 

man, and French was necessary. He according 

ly learned to read those languages—which was a 
bit of work particularly noticeable in a man more 
than sixty years old. He has a rare and valuable 
library. 

—The Rev. Mr. McRRAY was recently asked, 
at one of his weekly evening talks on Friday, to 
explain the character of a chariot such as the 
kings of Judah rode in. He said, in reply: “‘ They 
were a good deal like the Boston horse-cars in 
one respect at least—whoever rode in them had 
to ride standing. We have enlarged the chariots 
in our day, but the chief characteristic is still 
kept. They had other resemblances. They had 
no springs; they often got off the track; and 
the men who were inside had straps to hold on 
to, to keep them from bumping out. And they 
had to hold on, too. It was a heroic process to 
ride in one of those old chariots. They were 
the only sure antidote for dyspepsia, it is likely, 
that the world has ever seen.’ 

—One of those dashing, restless, venturesome 
men who have come to the Atlantic slope from 
the Pacific is Mr. Krenr, late of San Francisco, 
a director and stockholder to the amount of a 
million in the Bank of California. He came to 
this country from England when a mere lad, aud 
with his father migrated to the Pacific coast. At 
the age of nineteen he was the Democratic edit- 
or of a newspaper at Shasta, in one of the mount- 
ain counties of California, and by the terseness 
and perspicuity of his articles commanded gei- 
eral attention. His first personal difficulty oc- 
curred here, growing out of a sharp opposition 
to the Hon. Cares A. WaSHBURNE, afterward 
United States minister to Paraguay. He is a 
rapid and suggestive writer, and his sketches of 
mountain and personal life are among the most 
readable reminiscences of the early days of Ei 
Dorado. Removing to San Francisco, he en- 
gaged in speculation, and in a few years became 
the leader of the San Francisco market. It was 
Mr. Keene who successfully antagonized the 
Big Bonanza firm of FLoop & O’Bruzn, and by 
his boldness and shrewdness not only saved mili- 
ions to others, but made millions for himself. 
Describing him personally, a correspondent of 
the Buffalo Courier writes that “‘ he looks like any 
thing but a speculative Mephistopheles. Forty 

ears will cover his age, and his face is as ‘ child- 
ike and bland’ as the Oriental Ah-Sin. Slim in 
figure, faultless in dress, unassuming in manner, 
sensible and refined in conversation, frank in ex- 
pression, and generous in act, he has already ap- 
parently that place among his new Eastern friends 
to which all gentlemen belong.” His wife is a 
Virginian, and his father, whom he made rich, 
is now living in Paris. What success Mr. Keen 
may encounter in Wall Street remains to be seen ; 
but it is a reasonable assumption that aman who 
is accustomed to engage in enterprises involving 
millions of dollars, who has to-day upward of 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat en route to Europe, and 
who within thirty days has made over $200,000, 
is not likely to be seriously deceived by even the 
sharpest of New York operators. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ow the 10th inst., Secretaries M‘Crary, Thompson, 
and Devens were confirnied as members of the Presi- 
dent's cabinet by a unanimous vote. Secretaries Evarts, 
Schurz, and Key were confirmed almost unanimously. 
The new cabinet was sworn in on the 12th, and enter- 
ed immediately upon its work. 

United States Senator Simon Cameron, on the 12th, 
offered his resignation, to take effect when his suc- 
cessor is appointed. 

On the 13th, ex-Secretary Morrill, of Maine, was 
nominated and confirmed as Collector of Customs for 
the Portland and Falmouth district of his State. On 
the 14th, John J. Knox was nominated and confirmed 
as Comptroller of the Curfency. On the 15th, Fred- 
erick Douglass was nomina to be United States 
Marshal for the District of Columbia, and Hon. George 
S. Boutwell to be a commissioner to prepare a new edi- 
tion of the Revised Statutes. The latter was con- 
firmed. On the 16th, Frederick W. Seward was nom- 
inated and confirmed as Assistant Secretary of State, 
James N. Tyner as First Assistant Postmaster-Genera!, 
and Thomas L. James as Postmaster of the City of New 
York. 

The New Hampshire State election, held on the 13th, 
resulted in a victory for the Republicans by a majority 
of about 3500. The Republicans have two Congress- 
men, and the Democrats one. It is thought that all 
the constitutional amendments were carried except 
those abolishing the religious test for office, which 
have probably failed. 

The bark Lousberghaus, with a cargo of salt, bound 
from Liverpool to Baltimore, was wrecked on Look- 
out Shoal, North Carolina, on the 12th. Six of the 
crew of thirteen were drowned. 

Peter B. Sweeny returned to this city from Europe 
on the 15th. 

General George B. M‘Clellan has been nominated to 
be Superintendent of Public Works of the State of 
New York. 





FOREIGN NEWS. . 








Tue Eastern war pene is still an open one. In 
the British House of Commons, on the 16th, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply 
to an inquiry by the Marquis of Hartington, said: 
“The present situation is this, The British govern- 
ment has received from Russia a proposal to join in a 
protocol which will embody the views of the powers 
as to the situation in the East. A draft of the protocol, 
as prepared by Russia and given to Lord Derby on Sun- 
day, has been considered by the cabinet. Modifications 
ot the language were proposed, which amendments 
were pl in the hands of Count Schouvaloff, who 
could only receive them ad referendum, and is await- 
ing instructions from Russia.” _ 

An yptian man-of-war, cruising in the Gulf of 
Suez to break up the slave traflic, took fire and was 
entirely destroyed. Twenty lives were lost, All the 
Europeans on rd were saved. : 

The following important news has been received 
from the Darien Canal Expedition: Notwithstanding 
some difficulties which have presented themselves, tt 
is certain that the Commission will return with a fa- 
vorable solution, and that the canal will be executed 
at the Darien route. The labors of the exploration will 
not be conclnded for several oore. 

In the debate on the budget in the German Reichs- 
tag, on the 13th, Herr Besancon, Deputy from and 
Mayor of Metz, made a specch describing the ruinous 
atate of affairs in his constituency, and asked for self- 

vernment for Alsace and Lorraine. He quoted sta- 
fistics shoWing that property in Lorraine now is worth 
only half what it was before annexation. The ultras 
montane Deputies applauded the speech. e 
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THE CABINET. 


Os our first- page will be found the portraits 







of the gentlemen whom President Hayes has se- 
lected as his constitutional ad rs. In the cen- 
tre of the page is seen the clear-cut, intellectual 


face of the new Secretary of State, WILLIAM Max- 


Evarts. a native of Massachusetts, but for 


WFELI 
rs a citizen of New York. Mr. Evarts 





manv ve 


was born in Boston, February 6, 1818. After a 
preparatory course of education in his native city, 
e entered Yale College, where he graduated with 
nor in 1837. Having chosen the legal profes- 
sion, he -entere l‘the Harvard Law School, and on 


| f there, came to this 


is course 














city, and ed to the bar in 1841. His 
great a es soon raised him to the position of 
a lea 1 the profession, In 1851 Mr. Evarts 


ted United States District Attorney 
rict, and the same year he was also 
e of the Governers of the Almshouse, now 
as the Commissioners of Charities and 
n. From July 15, 1868, until the close 
ident Jounson’s administration he was 
-ney-General of the United States, and in 
he was selected by President Grant as the 
sel of the United States at the Gene- 
Two years ago he was appointed 











a men 
report a plan for the better government of cities. 
These are the only official positions Mr. Evarrs 


has held. He has never, indeed, been ambitious 








of political honors, his life having been devoted 
the profession in which he has won the high- 
est distinction. Even an outline sketch of his 





jecal career would fill pages of the Weekly. Our 
portrait of Mr. Evarts is engraved from a photo- 
graph by Rockwoop. 

JOHN SHERMAN. 

Jonny Sierman, the new Secretary of the Treas- 

v, was born at Lancaster, Ohio, May 10, 1823, 
His brother, General SHERMAN, enjoyed the ad- 
tages of a West Point education, but to Joun 
the common schools of his native 
county were open, and he left them at fourteen 

irs of age to make his way in the world. For 
several vears he was attached to the engineer 
corps of the Muskingum improvement. He aft- 
erward removed to Mansfield, where he studied 
Jaw, and was admitted to the bar in 1844. He 
soon won a lucrative practice, and attained, while 
quite a young man, a leading position both at the 
bar and in politics. In 1848 and 1852 he was a 
delegate to the Whig National Conventions, and 
was a warm supporter of both General TayLor 
and General Scorr for the Presidency. During 
the political excitement of 1854 which followed 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, he became 
a candidate for Congress from the Thirteenth 
Ohio District, and he was elected, in a district 
which had previously been Democratic, hy the 
aid of Whigs, Democrats, and Free-soilers. He 
wae subsequently re-elected to the Thirty-fifth, 
Thirty-sixth, and Thirty-seventh Congresses, and 
in 1859-60 he was the Republican candidate for 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. After 
an exciting contest of six weeks, Mr. PENNINGTON, 
of New Jersey, was chosen, Mr. Suerman lacking 
only one or two votes to secure his election. Mr. 
SHERMAN was elected to the Senate in 1861, to 
succeed Senator CHasr, who had accepted a posi- 
tion in President Lixcoin’s cabinet. He has been 
for many years the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. Our portrait of Mr. Superman 
is from a photograph by Brapy. 

CARL SCHURZ. 

Cart Scncrz, appointed Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, was born at Siblar, near Cologne, March 2, 
He was educated at the Gymnasium of 
Cologne and the University of Bonn. His early 
life was full of adventure. In the revolution of 
1848 he was active in the cause of popular lib- 


SHERMAN Ontvy 
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erty, and on the failure of the movement he was 
compelled to seek refuge in a foreign land. Aft- 


er some years’ residence in Switzerland, England, 
ind France, he came to this country in 1852, re- 
ied for three years in Philadelphia, and then 
tled at Madison, Wisconsin. Mr. Scuvrz took 
ictive part in the Fremont campaign, and in 

he Republican National Convention of 1860 he 
was recognized as a leader of great force and in- 
uence. President Lrxco.n recognized his polit- 
al services by appointing him minister to Spain. 


ilis revolutionary career standing in the way of 
« cordial reception by the Spanish government, 
Mr. Scnvrz resigned, and accepted a position in 


e army as Brigadier-General of Volunteers. He 
ee to be Major-General, and distinguished him- 
f in several important actions. Mr. Scuvrz 
isan earnest advocate of the first nomination 
reneral Grant for the Presidency; but, while 


1 from Missouri, he became alienated from 

e administration, joined the opposition, with 
senator Sumner and others, and was active in 
the organization of the Liberal Republican party, 
which supported Mr. GreeLey for the Presidency 


in 1872. On the expiration of his term in the 
Senate, Mr. Scurrz went abroad, and was every 


vhere received with marked courtesy and cor- 


diality. Last year he took an active part in the 
Presidential canvass, and advocated the election 
of General Hayes with great vigor and enthusi- 
sm. Though of foreign birth, Mr. Scuvcrz is 


horoughly American in heart and thought, well 
equainted with the affairs of the country and 
vith the requirements of his new position. Our 
orteait of Mr. Scucrz is from a photograph by 
MORA. 

R. W. THOMPSON, 

Ricnarp W. Tuomrson, the new Secretary of 
he Navy, is a native of Virginia, but long a res- 
lent of Indiana. He was born in Culpepper 

County, June 9, 1809. Of good old Virginia 
stock, he received an education suited to his so- 
cial position; but his love of adventure led him, 
before he became of age, into the wilds of Ken- 
tucky. After roving about for several years, he 
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settled in Louisville as a clerk in an extensive 
mercantile house. Becoming tired of his prosaic 
round of duties, he went to Lawrence County, In- 
diana, and taught school for a few months, but 
soon took up again his old occupation of selling 
goods. Meanwhile he began the study of the 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1834. In 
the same year he was elected to the Indiana Leg- 
islature; was re-elected in 1835, and in the fol- 
lowing year was elected to the State Senate. He 
served two years in the Senate, being for a time 
its President pro tem. and acting Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. In the exciting campaign of 1840 he took 
the stump for the Whig candidate, General Har- 
R1s0N, and voted for him as Presidential elector. 
In 1841 he was elected a Representative to Con- 
gress for the term ending in 1843; in 1844 he 
was again a Presidential elector, and in 1847 he 
was elected a second time to Congress. Since 
1849 he has devoted himself to the practice of 
his profession at Terre Haute, declining a re- 
election to Congress, and also refusing several 
important public offices. He still, however, re- 
tained his interest in politics. He was the author 
of the resolutions adopted by the Chicago Con- 
vention in 1860, a firm supporter of the govern- 
ment during the war, and cast his vote for Liy- 
COLN as Presidential elector in 1864. In 1868 he 
was a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention, and was the chairman of the Indiana del- 
egation at the Cincinnati Convention last year. 
Though sixty-eight years of age, Mr. Thompson is 
a man full of strength and vigor; with a figure 
tall, straight, and commanding, a countenance of 
great strength and intelligence, his presence is at 
once inspiring and pleasing. As a speaker he is 
one of the best ever heard in our political cam- 
paigns. Our portrait of Mr. THompson is from a 
photograph by D. H. Wriceurt. 
CHARLES E, DEVENS. 

CnarLes E. Devens, the new Attorney -Gen- 
eral, was born in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
April 4, 1820. He entered Harvard College in 
1834, and in 1841 was admitted to the bar, be- 
ginning his practice in Franklin County. In 1846 
he was elected to the State Senate, and was ap- 
pointed United States Marshal for Massachusetts 
in 1849, holding the office until 1853. As a gov- 
ernment officer he was obliged, though with great 
reluctance, to take part in the rendition of the 
fugitive slave Tuomas Sts to his master, in ac- 
cordance with the legal decision. When Lypia 
Maria CuiLp was soliciting subscriptions to re- 
purchase Sims from his master, in the autumn of 
1860, General Devens voluntarily offered to take 
upon himself the whole cost of the purchase. Be- 
fore the negotiation was completed, the civil war 
broke out, and General Devens gave up a lucra- 
tive practice in Worcester to enlist in the volun- 
teer service. In the spring of 1861 he received 
the appointment of Major, and in the autumn of 
the same year he took command of the Fifteenth 
Regiment, and served with distinction during 
M‘CLELLAN’s Peninsula campaign. He took an 
active part in the protracted siege of Yorktown, 
and distinguished himself in the bloody and de- 
cisive action at Williamsburg which shortly fol- 
lowed. While before Yorktown he was appoint- 
ed Brigadier-General, and served with credit in 
the Army of the Potomac during the remainder of 
the war. From September, 1865, to June, 1866, 
General Deveys was Military Governor of the 
Eastern District of South Carolina, when he was 
mustered out of service. In 1867 he was ap- 
pointed Associate Justice of the Superior Court 
of Massachusetts. He retained that position un- 
til October, 1873, when he was appointed Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, and held that 
oftice until his appointment to the cabinet. 


GEORGE W. M‘CRARY. 

Grorcr W. M‘Crary, the new Secretary of 
War, was born in Evansville, Indiana, August 29, 
1835. Soon after his birth his parents removed to 
Wisconsin Territory, and settled in that part of it 
which afterward became the State of Iowa. He 
received a fair education in a Western academy, 
and then became a student of law, in 1854, in 
Keokuk. He was a diligent and intelligent stu- 
dent, and was admitted to the bar in 1856. The 
following year he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature, and in 1861 he was chosen State Senator. 
In 1868 he was first elected a Representative in 
Congress from Iowa, and he has since been re- 
elected to each succeeding Congress. Mr. M‘Cra- 
RY is a quiet, methodical worker, and since 1870 
he has held the position of chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Elections while his party was in the 
majority inthe House. His Congressional record 
has been admirable and without reproach. He 
has steadily opposed land grants, fought sturdily 
all monopolies, insisted from the first upon re- 
trenchment and economy, voted to abolish the 
franking privilege, and has been one of the most 
prominent advocates of a thorough and radical 
reform in the civil service. Our portrait of Mr. 
M‘Crary is from a-photograph by Brapy. 


DAVID M. KEY. 


Davip M. Key, the new Postmaster-General, 
and the only member of the cabinet from the 
South, was born in Greene County, Tennessee, 
January 27,1824. His father was a Baptist 
minister. Young Kry worked on a farm, re- 
ceived a good common-school education, and by 
teaching school obtained the means to carry him 
through Hiawassie College, where he graduated 
in 1850. He subsequently studied law, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1853, and settled in Chatta- 
nooga, where he has since resided. In 1861 Mr. 
Kry joined the Confederate army, as Lieutenant- 
Colonel of a Tennessee regiment. He served 
through the war, and surrendered in North Car- 
olina with the army under General Josep E. 
Jounston. His old friend President Jounson 
granted him a pardon in 1865. In 1869 Mr. Kry 
was a member of the State Constitutional Con- 
vention, and was earnest in securing the rights 
of full citizenship to the colored people, with 








whom he is very popular. His course as a Dem- 
ocrat has been so liberal as to win the respect, 
admiration, and often the support of Republicans. 
The county of Hamilton, in which he resides, is 
Republican; but its members in the Legislature 
were his zealous supporters. In 1875 Mr. Key 
was appointed by Governor Porter to fill the va- 
cant seat of ANDREW JOHNSON in the Senate. He 
was recently defeated as a candidate for re-elec- 
tion to that position, lacking only three votes. 
His defeat was owing to his non-partisan course 
in regard to the Mississippi investigation, in 
which he was the only Democratic Senator who 
voted with the Republicans. Our portrait of Mr. 
Key is from a photograph by Brapy. 








“SHE SHINES ME DOWN.” 
By ANNIE THOMAS. 


I write the words unwillingly. I acknowledge 
the fact grudgingly. Still, the words are true, 
and the fact is an accomplished one. She does 
shine me down. Why she should do so, remains 
to be shown. 

I must tell my story in my own way, in order 
to make you, my readers, understand it and me. 
If my own way seems an egotistical one, I am 
sorry for it; but let me explain at once that the 
egotism is a growth of my brother’s culture, not 
of mine. 

He—my brother Dundas—and I are such friends 
that he invariably forgets that I am only a wom- 
an, and therefore expects his circle in particular 
and the world in general to treat me with as much 
consideration as if I werea man. It galled him 
terribly, therefore, when the girl he married be- 
gan to find gentle fault with me. 

The home to which Dundas brought his wife 
had been mine from my babyhood, and my fore- 
fathers’ before me for many generations. It had 
been good enough for us Pendarveses, and we Pen- 
darveses had been good enough for the neighbor- 
hood. Accordingly, we were thrown out of gear 
when Mrs. Dundas Pendarves began to discover 
flaws and failings about us. Her acumen in this 
matter was the more painful to me because it was 
some time before I did find out a fault or failing 
in her. 

She was a very pretty woman, this bride of my 
brother’s. Her skin was rosy and fair; her eyes 
were dewy and blue; her hair was luxuriant, warm 
chestnut in color, and silky in texture. In stat- 
ure she was below the middle height, but her pro- 
portions were so full and well rounded that she 
never gave one the impression of being any thing 
but rather a fine woman. Altogether I gratified 
Dundas by declaring unhesitatingly, the first night 
he brought her home, that she was “ perfect in 
appearance.” Even at that juncture I restrained 
the impulse I had to please him further, and de- 
clare her to be “ perfect in manner.” 

She came upon me very suddenly, and I knew 
not from whence she came. Dundas, after a 
month’s absence in London, wrote to me to say 
that he should “ bring home his wife with him, 
and that I must greet her with the unsuspicious 
heartiness of a man, and with none of the carp- 
ing cautiousness of a woman.” I accepted the 
hint, and acted upon it. But I did not like it. 
Dundas had never previously bought a horse or 
a cow without consulting me as to the purchase, 
whereas all he told me now about his wife was 
that her name was Lillie Leslie. The surname 
being so good, I did wonder a little at my new 
sister-in-law so resolutely evading all questions 
concerning her family. 

I soon discovered that though she was always 
perfectly at ease, and in full possession of every 
sense that could teach her to put herself to the 
best advantage, she frequently missed certain sub- 
tle points of breeding and etiquette that are as 
natural to our class as breathing, but that rarely 
get ingrafted successfully upon the women who 
are not to the manner born. It was distasteful 
to me, for example, to hear her address my broth- 
er’s men friends by their surnames, and to mark 
the air of chaffing freedom which she observed 
toward them in contrast to the rather stolid in- 
difference she displayed toward our lady friends. 
That Dundas marked the same things with the 
same feelings as I did was patent to me. But 
Lillie was his wife, and we did not discuss her 
between us. 

At length, when she had been the mistress of 
Pendarves House for about three months, she 
looked up from one of the advertisement columns 
of the Zimes, which she had been studying with 
interest, and said, with dancing eyes and height- 
ened color, 

“ Dundas, send off at once to the Holt Theatre, 
and secure the best box; Gracie plays there to- 
night in The Wandering Heir and Romeo and Ju- 
liet. Fancy what a jump she’s made—playing 
leading parts with such a first-rate company ! 
We must all go and see hei, and bring her back 
with us for the night.” 

Lillie was like a hound tasting blood again after 
long abstinence from the same, as she made the 
arrangement. The cat had come out of the bag 
courageously at last. My sister-in-law had evi- 
dently been on the boards, and now was anxious 
to descend from her high estate as Mrs. Pendarves 
in order to greet and encourage some old friend 
whose hard fate it was to be still obliged to toil 
on them. I liked Lillie for her generous burst 
of intended recognition of an old fellow-laborer 
and friend, and began saying, 

“Don’t waste time, Dundas; you know how 
quickly every thing is taken when the theatre 
does open with any thing decent. I’m going for 
a ride; shall I go into Holt and secure the box 
myself ?” 

“‘No,” Dundas thundered out, in the most sten- 
torian voice he had ever used in my presence. 
“If your sister plays men’s parts, my sister shall 
not see her do it, Lillie.” 

“She's playing parts that any actress on the 
stage would be proud to play,” Mrs. Pendarves 
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raved out, in giant wrath. “She plays Juliet, and 
Mrs. John Wood's part in The Wandering Heir 
Your sister may see her in either without any 
detriment to her morals.” . 

I had got hold of the local paper by this time 
and was reading the lengthy advertisement of the 
opening of the theatre with successful pieces by 
a powerful company. The names of some of 
those who were announced to play were familiar 
to me, but I could find no one of the name of 
Leslie, and as Dundas had spoken of Lillie’s gis. 
ter, I was puzzled. 

“T don’t see her name in the Holt Herald.” | 
began, interrogatively, and Lillie rose up and look- 
ed over my shoulder impatiently ; and said, as she 
pointed out the words “ Miss Gracie Gordon,” 

“Are you blind, not to see her name, in the 
biggest type ?” 

“ But that’s Gordon, and your name was Les- 
lie,” I began, stupidly; and Lillie answered, with 
irritation, 

“How slow you are, how green, not to under- 
stand such a common theatrical practice! My 
name was no more Leslie than hers is Gordon. 
Our real name was not such a lovely one that we 
sighed to see it on the bills—was it, Dundas »” 

“Never mind that now, Lillie,” he said, with 
something like vexation in his tone. But she 
disregarded him, and went on, volubly, 

“‘ My real name was Eliza Chubb, Miss Pendar- 
ves, and my sister was christened Sarah. We 
shouldn't have done much good for ourselves, for 
all our lovely faces, if we hadn't changed them, I 
can tell you. By-the-way, Kate, get Mr. Talbot to 
go with us to-night, will you?” 

“If Dundas will write and ask him, or let me 
do so,” I answered, blushing with pleasure, for 
Bryan Talbot and I were engaged lovers of a 
week’s standing only, and the mere thought of 
seeing him filled me with delight. 

“Of course; write and ask him todinner. You 
wouldn't think of going without him, would you, 
Kate ?” Dundas said, kindly. And so I wrote off 
my note to my lover, urging him to come, little 


“recking that I was urging him to come to his 


disgrace and my most cruel sorrow. 

How splendid he looked that evening when he 
came to me in the drawing-room before dinner! 
How proud I was of my lover as he listened with 
his high-bred air of rather supercilious astonish- 
ment and disapprobation to the story I had to tell 
about Lillie Leslie and Gracie Gordon! 

“So Dundas—dear, grave, prudent old Dundas 
—has let himself be trapped into a marriage with 
a third-rate unknown actress. Well, Kate, I never 
liked Mrs. Pendarves, and I shall be moré impa- 
tient now than ever to get you away from her at- 
mosphere. I hope she won’t succeed in bringing 
about an intimacy between you and this sister of 
hers who calls herself Gracie Gordon. My wife’s 
clientéle must be something widely different.” 

“Exactly as you like, Bryan,” I agreed, hearti- 
ly, for I was pleased at the authority he exrcised 
over me so proudly and lovingly, though I smart- 
ed a little at the contemptuous tone he adopted 
about the woman who, whatever she might have 
been, was indisputably now my brother’s wife. 
However, I said nothing in opposition to his view 
of the case, nor was I tempted to do so. Family 
pride was as ruling a passion in me as in the man 
I was going to marry; and I felt with him that 
Dundas had done a grave indignity to our good 
name and high social position by marrying so im- 
measurably beneath him. 

But I cast all these depressing considerations 
aside, and enjoyed my dinner, and the drive into 
Holt with Bryan, and the first act of The Wan- 
dering Heir. Bryan had very little love for the 
drama, and his light regard for it was weakened 
in this instance by his intense chagrin at the fact 
that my brother should be connected with that 
special exponent of it whose name figured all over 
the town on posters and sandwiches. But in spite 
of himself he was stirred into admiration as soon 
as Phillipa came upon the scene. 

I recall with a shudder the expression of rapt- 
urous admiration which flooded his face as the 
beautiful actress went through her frank, attract- 
ive, hoydenish part with irresistible fascination 
and daring. It almost startled me to see his @yes 
dilate, and to mark the two spots of color that 
came upon his cheeks as he riveted his gaze on 
the wild, gay girl who defied her guardian and 
quarreled with his son. So had he looked, I re- 
membered, the day he first spoke of love to me. 
I could not bear this remembrance in silence, so 
I whispered, softly, 

“Do you admire her, Bryan ? 
like Lillie, isn’t she ?” 

“ Like Lillie!” he echoed, contemptuously. “If 
Lillie were half as lovely as this Venus, any man 
could find it in his heart to forgive Dundas’s folly 
in marrying her. Just look at that! Did you ever 
see any thing so exquisitely graceful in your life ?” 

“Gracie will make a sensation when she goes 
back to London playing leading parts, won't 
she?” Lillie remarked, triumphantly. “ How 
beautiful the child has grown! She’s only just 
eighteen.” ‘ 

Lillie volunteered this information expressly 
for Bryan’s benefit, it seemed to me, and he re- 
ceived it with interest, and for the first time ap- 
peared to regard the giver of it with something 
like cordiality. 

“Your sister is the most beautiful girl I ever 
saw in my life, Mrs. Pendarves,” he said, with 
what was enthusiasm for aristocratically cool and 
reserved Bryan Talbot. My heart gave me a jeal- 
ous qualm at the instant, and the pain was not 
alleviated by the glance of triumph shot with 
malice which Lillie darted at me. 

“ Kate has always told me you took no interest 
in theatrical matters,” Lillie went on, suavely. “I 
felt half repentant as soon as I had made the sug- 
gestion that you should come with us to-night. — I 
expected that you would despise my poor Gracie, 
and see neither good looks in her nor grace In 
her playing. I’m most agreeably disappointed. 

“ ] don’t see why you should have supposed Bry- 
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an to be either blind or stupid, Lillie,” I put in, 
with unwise warmth, The truth was, my prophet- 
ic soul told me that these two sisters would in 
some way or other make me regret more than ever 
that Dundas had not taken to wife one of the guile- 
less daughters of the land. These latter might 
not be quite so fair to look upon as were these two 
women with the spurious Christian names, but the 
weapons they would have used against me would 
have been weapons of which custom had taught 
me the use, whereas these actresses were so accus- 
tomed to sham daggers and fictitious poisoned 
bowls that they would regard their right to use 
the real articles (if it suited their purpose to do 
so) as an indisputable one. ; mn 

Rather against my brother’s wishes, Lillie made 
two or three visits behind the scenes that night. 
“ You can’t placard the fact all over Holt of Miss 
Gracie Gordon being your sister,” he growled. 
“Why can’t you wait till you get her home to 
talk to her.” 

“My dear Dundas, I know Gracie too well to 
wait for such a forlorn hope,” Lillie laughed gay- 
ly. “When I get her home she will have you 
and Bryan to talk to, and she never wastes her 
conversational powers on women when men are 
by to be charmed; anyway, I’m going round to 
her now.” 

Accordingly, she had her way (as she always 
had), and went; and when she came back she told 
Bryan, with a good deal of laughter, that “ Gracie 
had noticed him, and had made a hundred in- 
quiries about him.” And I saw Bryan’s refined 
face flush with pleasure at the coarse compliment. 

That evening’s entertainment seemed inter- 
minable to me, and at the same time I dreaded 
its coming to a conclusion. When it ended I 
knew that Gracie would come to us flushed with 
her triumph and success, and ready to direct the 
full battery of her charms against my Bryan. 

It was over at last, and she came, covered up 
piquantly enough in an ample black silk Spanish 
mantilla. It was raining when we were about to 
start on our seven-mile homeward drive. I had 
come over with Bryan in his dog-cart, and now, 
naturally enough, I was preparing to step up and 
go home in the same order as we came. To my 
wrath and surprise, Miss Gracie Gordon (between 
whom and myself the coolest of bows merely had 
passed at our introduction) interposed. 

“You're surely not going home in these pours 
of rain in an open trap. I wouldn’t do it for the 
best man in England. You must be fond of her 
society, Mr. Talbot, to make her get wet through 
to give it to you.” 

“T think it would be wiser if you went home 
in the carriage with the rest, Kate,” he said. 

“You know you’ve complained a little of your 
chest lately,” Lillie added, in her contemptuous, 
indifferent way. “I suppose I ought really to 
come the married woman and chaperon over you, 
and say, ‘ Kate, I insist upon your returning with 
me.’ ” 

“You might insist as much as you pleased,” I 
replied, coolly, and again I made a feint of ascend- 
ing the dog-cart. To my consternation, Bryan 
made no effort to assist me; and Dundas entered 
the army of my oppressors by saying, 

“Don’t make a fuss, Kate darling; get into 
the carriage;” and I turned and got in without 
another word. 

To my confused, outraged senses it seemed to 
me as if they were acting part of a play in that 
old inn yard. I saw Gracie turn with a good 
deal of overdone vivacity and coquetry to Bryan, 
and heard her say, “I have no delicate chest to 
consider; let me go home in the dog-cart. Your 
groom can drive me, and you take my place in 
the carriage.” 

“T couldn’t do that; I couldn’t permit that for 
a moment,” he answered. Then there came a few 
more entreaties and blandishments; and then, 
without a word of apology or explanation to me, 
Bryan handed Miss Gordon up into my seat, took 
the reins and jumped up by her side, and drove 
off, leaving me to follow with my brother and his 
wife and my own mortified feelings. 

“You mustn't be angry with Bryan, Kate,” 
Lillie said to me, heartlessly, after a short time. 
“Gracie turns every man’s head; she can’t help 
doing it. I knew her little habit, and so I didn’t let 
her see Dundas till the morning we were married. 
But she’s a good girl,a very good girl; if she 
were not, she might be the richest woman in Lon- 
don.” 

“How?” I asked. But Dundas stopped her 
giving me the information I asked for by saying, 

“ For Heaven’s sake, Lillie, shut up this style 
of conversation! You make me regret that I gave 
you permission to invite your sister over to-night. 
Our ways won’t suit her; and I am very doubtful 
as to her ways suiting us. She goes to-morrow, 
doesn’t she ?” 

“No,” Lillie said, bluntly. “I’m sorry, if you 
don’t want to have her; but they’re going to play 
at Holt for ten days, and she will stay with us. 
Now don’t give yourself airs about it, Dundas,” 
she added, coaxingly. “ Gracie will be very bright 
and nice while she is here, and she'll go away and 
forget all about us—all about every one of us. 
You needn’t be afraid.” 

There was something so irritatingly scornful in 
her tone that I couldn’t help saying, “ Afraid of 
what ?” 

“He needn’t fear that Gracie will take Bryan 
Talbot away from you with her beauty and her 
popularity, and the names of the men she has re- 
fused at her back. She can afford to wait for 
something better than Mr. Bryan Talbot.” 

Will any woman marvel at the fact of my being 
more incensed at the language in which this prom- 
ise of safety for Bryan was couched than I had 
been previously at the idea of his danger? 

On the whole, we had a pleasanter supper party 
that night than I had anticipated. Miss Gracie 
Gordon, who had dined early, was hungry and 
thirsty. She devoted herself to the business of 
eating and drinking in an unhurried, artistic way 
that admitted of no interruption from Bryan. 





True, she ordered him to prepare her brandy and 
soda, and to make her a little cigarette, which she 
smoked very gracefully. But she neither tried to 
dazzle him nor to monopolize him; for she was 
tired, and knew that she had ten days before her. 

The next morning I tried hard to be myself, 
and to exorcise the fiend jealousy. Bryan came 
by appointment to take me for a ride, and before 
starting I went in to see Miss Gordon—who had not 
vouchsafed to grace our breakfast table with her 
presence—and give her a friendly greeting. She 
was lying on a couch, the folds of her pale blue 
silk Watteau morning-gown falling gracefully 
about her, looking over the columns of the Era 
languidly. 

“Are you going out at this unholy hour? I 
have only just had my bath,” she said, looking 
my hat and habit critically all over. 

“Tm often in the saddle by seven when the 
hounds meet at a distance,” I replied. “ How did 
you sleep? Won’t you come down on to the 
lawn ?” 

“Tl have some breakfast first. What Lillie 
sent up two hours ago is cold. Will you order 
something nice for me, and while you're order- 
ing it, send Mr. Talbot up to talk tome? I saw 
him with you in the garden from my bedroom 
window.” 

“He is waiting to start for our ride,” I stam- 
mered. 

“Oh,is he? Well, I'll exert myself to go down 
and see you start;” and she sprang up lithe and 
active in a moment and swept down stairs, and 
out on the hall-door steps where Bryan stood 
waiting for me. 

I know that I can hold my own with any wom- 
an when I am in the saddle, and I knew then 
that once mounted on my bay mare, and settled 
with her well into a striding gallop over the turf, 
that I should not compare unfavorably even with 
the beautiful actress. But I would not seem to 
hurry him away, and so I stood and waited with 
the proudest composure I could maintain, while 
she played off a number of the tricks of her 
trade upon him, and he took all their garish 
tinsel for real gold, and thought her the fresh, 
lovely enthusiast whose part she played so well. 

“By Jove!” he was good enough to remark, 
when at length common decency forbade her de- 
taining him any longer, and we got ourselves 
away. “She’s just as frank and altogether charm- 
ing a girl in real life as she was last night in the 
Wandering Heir. Pity Dundas didn’t marry her 
instead of Lillie.” 

“Tt is indeed,” I said, heartily ; for at the mo- 
ment I felt it to be a pity, for my own sake, that 
she wasn’t married to any one—no matter whom 
—and safely out of my way. “It is indeed, for 
she’s not much more unreal and artificial than 
Lillie is, and she’s better-looking than Lillie—” 

“ Better-looking than Lillie!” Bryan interrupt- 
ed, effusively. “She’s the loveliest woman God 
ever created; don’t try to damn her with faint 
praise, Kate. She’s a wonderful girl—simply won- 
derful: as unsullied and unspoiled by that foul at- 
mosphere of flattery and temptation as if she had 
never breathed it. To think of that girl living in 
that garish, meretricious world is like thinking of 
a white lily blooming by the side of a sewer.” 

“ How you must long to transplant her!” I said, 
with an air of frigid constraint, for my heart was 
beginning to ache so horribly that I could scarce- 
ly speak at all. 

“By Jove! I do,” he exclaimed, with a blunt 
cruelty that was foreign to all my former experi- 
ence of him. “Just as I should long to rescue 
the lily before its purity got tainted by the nox- 
ious vapors from the sewer, so do I long to see 
that girl removed from the slippery pedestal upon 
which fate has placed her. Don’t you feel with 
me in this matter, Kate? doesn’t your heart pity 
her for the peril her talent and her popularity 
and beauty have placed her in ?” 

“T think she can dispense with my pity, she 
receives so much from you,” I said, with a certain 
bitterness tingeing the misery of my accents. That 
touched him back to tenderness for a moment. 

“My darling Kate,” he said, tenderly, coming 
closer to Flirt’s side, and resting his hand after 
his old manner on the off pommel—“ my darling 
Kate, don’t misunderstand me, and don’t doubt 
me.” 

I was conquered for the instant, and all my 
fears were exorcised. “Forgive my apparent un- 
reasonableness,” I said, humbly (love does subdue 
us women so supinely) ; “I dare say she is all that 
you think her—beautiful and to be pitied, pure 
as a white lily and in awful peri’; but, Bryan, it 
is hard to hear you so rapturous about her. I 
felt for a moment or two us Guinevere did about 
Elaine when she cried out to Lancelot, ‘She shines 
me down.’” 

“In other words, you were working yourself 
into an absurd fit of jealousy,” he said, with laugh- 
ing good humor. “That’s not your line of coun- 
try at all, Kate; you’re too good a girl to suspect 
a fellow of being fickle, and a girl of being false ; 
besides—” 

He paused, and I asked, “ Besides what ?” 

“ Well, if you will have it, even if I were free, 
I should hesitate to presume to ask Miss Gordon 
to be my wife. She was telling me, in her frank, 
careless way, last night, as we were driving home, 
that her love for her art is so great that neither 
rank nor wealth would tempt her to leave the 
stage. What have I to offer her in exchange for 
the brilliant career that is before her, even if I 
were free?” 

He asked the question with a rising flush on 
his face, with a flash of excitement in his eyes. 
He—my Bryan—asked it as if it were on a subject 
that might be entertained by him! I could not 
speak for fear and wrath and love. And he was 
blind to the agony that kept me silent. 

“What I want you to do,” he went on, “is to 
ask Dundas to get her to cut this third-rate com- 
pany she’s with, and invite her to stay with you 
till she has secured a good London engagement. 
Will you do this, Kate?” 
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“ All I can promise you is that I will be pas- 
sive,” I said, with an unaffected shudder. “ Bry- 
an, I feel ill; let us go home.” 

We turned and galloped back to Pendarves 
House, and when I went to my room to recover 
myself, Bryan joined Lillie and her sister on the 
lawn. Presently I saw Lillie rise up and saunter 
toward the house. A minute or two afterward 
Bryan and Miss Gracie Gordon strolled away 
down toward a dear old solemn wood where he 
and I had spent many a happy love-lit hour. And 
I knew that I must nerve myself “to bear” the 
worst then, for I felt that I had lost my lover. 

She was like a pleased child, in her brightest, 
gayest, sweetest mood, when we met at luncheon 
this day. She took the turn of being interested 
in me in a way that put the pressure on my po- 
liteness, and obliged me in return to be less dis- 
tant to her than I had intended being. And 
when, partly out of nervousness, partly out of 
recklessness, I ran a tilt with her and Bryan in 
badinage, she seized the opportunity of my appar- 
ently relaxed mood, and said, 

“T shouldn’t venture to ask such a favor of a 
less good-natured girl than you are, Miss Pen- 
darves, but—you are good-natured, and my long- 
ing for a ride is intense—will you lend me your 
beautiful Flirt for a couple of hours to-morrow ? 
I will promise to return her to you intact.” 

I gasped for breath. Flirt was my own prized, 
precious mare. I had gentled her myself straight 
from the hands of a rough-riding breaker. She 
could demand nothing further from me (having 
demanded Flirt), unless she boldly asked for Bry- 
an, with the promise of returning him “intact” 
when she had done with him. 

While I gasped and hesitated, Dundas spoke: 
“T will give you a mount to-morrow, Gracie. My 
sister’s horse is sacred to herself. But you must 
be contented with a groom for an escort ; I am en- 
gaged.” 

“T don’t think Gracie need content herself with 
a groom for an escort,” Lillie put in, saucily; 
“for I heard Bryan Talbot offer to ride with her 
to-morrow if she could persuade Kate to lend 
Flirt.” 

“The mare is too thorougli-bred to transfer her 
allegiance,” Dundas muttered, as he hurried aft- 
er me out of the room; for I was broken down 
at the thought of my doom, and so I wanted to 
hide myself where my sorrow should not be vis- 
ible to the scornful blue eyes that had won Bryan 
to love them and leave me. 

“Kate,” Dundas said, tenderly, as he arrested 
my flying footsteps, “one word, old girl. I’ve 
never come the elder brother and guardian over 
you, but I must interfere to this extent now. Is 
your marriage definitely arranged? Has Talbot 
asked for any time to be fixed ?” 

“When I accepted him, he said, ‘ The sooner I 
was his wife the better,’ I stammered. 

“Ah! that was when you accepted him. But 
now—how about now? Don’t hang on to a for- 
lorn hope, Kate. He’s wrapped up in that girl al- 
ready. Let him go; he’s not worth keeping. No 
fellow who could turn from you to one of that lot 
is worth thinking about.” 

I opened my eyes if astonishment. 
speaking of Lillie’s sister. 

“T see what you're thinking,” he said, with a 
hasty, annoyed movement of the head ; “ but nev- 
er mind me; and don’t add to your troubles by 
brooding over my share in the business. It will 
be a bitter end to you any way, my Kate. The 
sooner it comes the better. .Let him go before he 
forces you to do it.” 

I mutely pledged myself to follow my brother's 
advice by holding out my hand to him. And then 
I went to my room as a wounded animal does to 
its lair, shunning my kind for the remainder of 
the day, until the exigencies of social life brought 
us together at the dinner table. Then I found 
that Bryan had dropped in uninvited, and I de- 
termined to speak to him that same evening, and 
put an end to the tortures of suspense. 

The closing scene of my little love drama was 
put upon the stage so hurriedly, and took so 
short a time in playing, that it—the saddest re- 
ality of my life—has always seemed like a dream 
tome. This is how I remember it. Gracie Gor- 
don had dined at four o’clock by herself, in order 
to get over to the theatre in time, so that I was 
undisturbed by the presence of my rival at our 
later more formal meal. But I was disturbed at 
Bryan’s pertinacious insistence on the propriety 
of some one going to fetch and escort her home. 
“ Either Dundas or myself ought to go for her ; it’s 
barbarous to let that girl come seven miles alone 
at night,” he said, warmly, to me, when we were 
sauntering about in the conservatory after din- 
ner, each one of the four of us longing to get 
out of the way of the others. 

“T don’t think Dundas will go; he doesn’t 
think it necessary,” I said. 

“Then I ought to go; for the credit of the 
courtesy of our county, say I ought to go, Kate.” 

“Go,” I cried then, in my mad despair. ‘Go 
to her altogether, Bryan; never come back to me 
after it. Go, by all means.” 

“It is your decree: remember that if I obey 
it,” he said, sadly but coldly. “I left the decision 
in your hands, and you have decided that I do 
what your brother and all your friends will call 
dishonorable. Be just when they censure me, 
Kate; you might have held me back.” 

I could not have made a sign then to have 
saved my life. And so he went to her. 

Their engagement was announced to Lillie by 
Miss Gracie Gordon herself a few weeks after she 
left Pendarves House, and then for a month or 
two I heard nothing of them, for Dundas forbade 
Bryan’s name to be mentioned, and would listen 
to no exculpation of the “traitor,” as he called 
him. They were long, miserable months, for I 
made confidantes of no one save Flirt and my 
colly, Laird. But at the end of them I heard 
something that hurt me even more than the loss 
of my lover had done. 

The woman who had taken him from me had 


He was 
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not thought him worth keeping. A young bar- 
onet, Sir Walter Wylie, with a large rent-roll and 
a weak head, had intervened between Bryan and 
what the latter believed would have been the 
consummation of all earthly bliss. “I should 
never have been happy with Talbot, who would 
have kept me in a glass case in his country- 
house,” Gracie wrote to her sister; “but my little 
baronet has freed his mind from all prejudices in 
even worse society than mine. Miss Pendarves is 
quite welcome to comfort poor Talbot if she can.” 

I have only to add that Miss Pendarves has 
never had the opportunity of trying. He grieved 
over her defalcation with a desperate grief that 
was an insult to the righteous love I had borne 
for him so-long. In fact, lost to him as she 
is, she shines me down so effectually that to 
him I am nothing more than an old friend who 
seeins to him to be the most fitting receptacle for 
all the plaints he likes to pour out relative to his 
shattered hopes and vanished idol. And I do 
listen patiently, never wishing that any one else 
may supersede him in my heart, although I know 
that it will always be thus unless the little bar- 
onet dies, and she fails to secure a richer suppli- 
ant than Talbot for her widowed hand. I know 
the romance, since ‘tis over, twere idle or worse to 
recall; at the same time I will not blur the mem- 
ory of it by wearing any other name than that of 
Kate Pendarves to the end of my life. 


BOUQUET DE CIGARE. 


“My favorite perfume,” dear Jennie ? 
Had you asked me an hour ago, 

I am sure I'd have lazily answered, 
“My darling, I really don't know.” 


For I've flirted with many a fragrance, 
And never been constant to one, 
But welcomed the roses of summer 
When the dainty spring blossoms were gone. 


J find it quite hard to be partial; 
Most delicious the whole of them are; 

So I'll leave you the sweet-smelling flowers— 
My choice is “‘ bouquet de cigare.” 





That note that was brought me this morning 
(How it made my heart flutter and thrill !)— 

Well, the scent of the weed he'd been smoking 
As he wrote it was clinging there atill. 


And as I read on, dear, it mingled 
With words, oh! so welcome to me: 
He loves me! he loves me! and, Jennie, 
Next summer a bride-maid you'll be. 


How you stare !—your blue eyes full of wonder; 
Yet it may be the day isn’t far 

When for you, too, the perfume of perfumes 
Will be, dear, “ bouquet de cigare !” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. - 


Tne was recently a trial for murder in Ireland in 
which the evidence was so palpably ineufficient that 
the judge estopped the case and directed the jury to re- 
turn a verdict of ** Not guilty.” A well-known lawyer, 
however, who wished to do something for the fee he 
had received for the defendant, claimed the privilege 
of addressing the court. “ We'll hear you with pleas- 
ure, Mr. B——,” said the judge ; “ but, to prevent acci- 
dent, we'll firet acquit the prisoner.” 

—— 

With what colors would you paint a storm at sea 7— 
The waves rose and the winds blew. How should a 
secret be painted ?—In-violet. How would you paint 
an absent-minded friend ?—Iin a brown-etudy. 

; panialiinenentnaten 

She was from Springfield, and as the horse-car went 
os Charlestown square, she aaid, “‘ Ah! you have 
a public library here, haven’t you? How nice! Do 
the people seem to appreciate it ?” 

coctasielliaaiciiiiisiagia 

Tilden? Tilden? Who's he? Oh yes, he used to be 

Governor of New York. Yes, yes; we recollect now. 


a . 














There's nothing new under the eun. Herodotus 

mentions the biue-glass theory. 

oieinceainnaliieicerns 

Bald-headed men are #0 numerous in Chicago that 

an audience in that city is said to look, when viewed 
from above, like a cobble-stone pavement. 

oe 











Somebody having remarked that a great many peo- 
le were out of doors yesterday, Lavender wanted to 
now why they didn't go to a door factory and buy 
some. 
a 
A Chicago girl, who claims to have proved it by ex- 
eriment, says that by putting a lover in the light of a 
hr window, he can be made to propose at one 
sitting. 





Natvrat Bravry.—A young lady, the other day, 
after a sun-shower, was heard to exclaim, “‘ What an 
elegant trimming that rainbow would make for a 
white lace over dreas !” 





Map or Moner—A young heiress. 





Faas or ALi Nations—Paving stones, 





The Canada thistle is being acclimated on the Pa- 
cific coast. Thie'li make the farmers swear. 
see 





NAVIGATION. ExTRAORMINARY.—“ Exploring waist 
places,” said John Henry, as he put his arm around 
the pretty chamber-maid. ‘Navigation of the ‘air,” 
said Mrs. Henry, overhearing him, and sailing into his 
raven curls, 





A Nevapa Game at Carps.—One player holds the 
cards ; another holds a revolver. A coroner holds the 
inquest, 





A doctor recently gave the following prescription to 
a sick lady: “A new bonnet, a cashmere shawl, and a 
silk dress.” The lady, it is needless to say, entirely re- 
covered. 

a 

“May they always live in peace and harmony!” was 
the way a Yankee marriage should have wound up. 
But the compositor, who couldn't read manuscript so 
well, put it in type, and horrified the happy couple by 
making it read, “‘ May they always live on pease and 
hominy !” 

“ What are you crying for, Jack, in that way, with 
your head agin the wall, washing all the blessed mor- 
tar out atween the bricks ?” asked one boy of another, 
“For father—o—o—oh !” sobbed the 
mourner. “For your father! Don’t cry for him, 
Jack; he was a terrible old thief.” “Yes, yes; I 
knew he was a precious old thief,” replied the affec- 
tionate son, still on full blubber, “ but he was a jolly 
good fatiier.” 





in a back slum. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The following “‘ Prefatory Poem,” by the Poet-Lau- 
reate of England, introduces to the world the new 
English magazine which appears under the name 
of The Nineteenth Century: 
Tose that of late had fleeted far and fast 
To touch all shores, now leaving to the skill 
Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 
Have charter’d this; where, mindful of the past, 
Our true eo-mates regather round the mast, 
Of diverse tongue, but with a common will 
Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 
And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast; 
For some, descending from the sacred peak 
Of hoar high-templed Faith, have leagued again 
Their lot with ours to rove the world about; 
And some are wilder comrades, sworn to seek 
If any golden harbor be for men 
In seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 


OUR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Ir is with a sentiment of shame that every 
American must remember that his country still 
holds a low rank in the seale of education; that 
ignorance has grown up among us more rapidly 
than knowledge; that the wise projects of the 
founders of the republic have never been ful- 
filled; that we are still without a national system 
of public instruction. Already the European na- 
tions are advancing before us, and are preparing 
themselves for a real freedom, while we linger, 
lost in political and petty contests, forgetting the 
chief requirements of progress. Even England 
is now better educated than America, and it is 
probable that the new generation of the English, 
Scots, and Irish, and possibly the Welsh, will all 
be carefully taught the elements of knowledge. 
The English government within the past eight 
years has devised a plan of general education 
that has proved a signal success. It was long 
opposed hy the ruling caste and the ruling Church, 
and has been forced into action amidst the bitter 
enmity of the land-holders and the reactionary 
nobility. Nowhere, it is said, is the national 
school-master more unpopular than among the 
wealthy magnates of the rural districts; and in 
every rustic village his certain antagonist, with 
some generous exceptions, is the village priest. 
But the liberal advocates of the educational law 
have pressed on their measure with wonderful 
energy, and already there has been a plain de- 
crease in the criminal population of the towns. 
The English act is still imperfect—a compromise 
with its bitter foes. But it is compulsory, uni- 
versal, is designed to become wholly unsectarian, 
and at last perhaps wholly free. 

The energy with which the English educators 
have pressed on their favorite scheme is worthy 
of the imitation of Americans. We have still an 
illiterate population of 5,000,000. We have in- 
stitutions that depend for their success upon the 
education of the people. But our efforts in the 
cause of knowledge within the past eight years 
have been clearly surpassed by the educational 
revival in England. It was in 1870 that for the 
first time the English Parliament—a Liberal one 
—passed the law of general and public instrue- 
tion, At that time it was estimated that two- 
thirds of the English people of a suitable age 
could neither read nor write. In London, im- 
mense, splendid, the commercial centre of the 
world, at least 150,000 children, an army of pau- 
pers and criminals, could find no places in the 
various charitable or voluntary schools. It was 
in London that the School Board began its earli- 
est, its unprecedented, labors, and in the course of 


six years a wonderful change has passed over the 
busy eapital. In the facilities of education it has 
already become almost as well cared for as a New 


England village. From utter destitution it has 
risen almost at once to unrivaled profusion, The 
London School Board, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the various classes of the metropo- 
lis, has performed a series of labors that seem 
almost incredible. Week after week, day after 
day, its energetic members have assembled to 
carry out their plans and perfect their work. 
They met for several years in a richly decorated 
room in Guildhall. The walls were crowded with 
portraits and pictures, but they were nearly all 
the symbols of medi#val warfare, of princes and 





conquerors, and seemed to look down with bar- 
barie disdain upon the earnest men who were 
planning only the modest victories of peace. A 
meeting of the London School Board was always 
a striking and instructive scene. Its various 
castes mingled harmoniously in their common 
aim. There were one or two Liberal lords who 
Jent their real talents to the cause of knowledge. 
There were two members of the working class, 
quick, intelligent, active, polite, who never suf- 
fered the interests of the people to be infringed 
Without a vigorous protest. Mr, Lecrart and Mr, 
PorreR were not surpassed intellectually by any 
of their associates. Several cultivated and dig- 
nified clergymen attended the sessions. The de- 


dates are conducted with quick and ready argu- 
ment, for a party exists within the Board, led by 
Canon Grecory, that is wholly opposed to the 
theory of publie instruction. The Board has 
been assailed at public meeti igs, rebuked by the 


Conservative press, criticised in Parliaine nt, and 
calumniated in every Tory household. But for 
six years it has steadily pursued its arduous la- 
bor, until already in every part of London fine 


things never seen 
in the great capital before—so costly and so com- 
plete as to surpass in convepience and propriety 
the best school buildings of Boston or New York. 
Land is cheaper in London than with us, and these 
schools are all provided with the means of perfect 
ventilation, and also extensive play-grounds. The 
outlay has been great, and the favorite theme of 
the assailants of the Board is its extravagance. 


school-houses have risen up 











But at the recent election the tax-payers of Lon- 
don confirmed by a great majority all its acts, 
and returned as their members only those who 
had been the faithful friends of the education of 
the people. Sir Cuartes Reep, the active chair- 
man, led the polls, and Messrs. Lucrart, Porter, 
the Rev. J. Ropcrrs, and others, with several la- 
dies, were almost equally fortunate. The people 
admitted the supreme value of knowledge. 

In the other English cities the change has been 
equally remarkable. From the most ignorant 
they are rapidly becoming the best educated of 
communities. In Leeds nearly every child is at 
school. In Birmingham the system of education 
is already admirable. The example of England 
shows with what rapidity knowledge may be dif- 
fused, and how readily the 5,000,000 illiterates 
who appear in our census reports might be re- 
duced to a small and insignificant array. Within 
five years it would be possible, within ten it would 
be easy, to educate every child from ocean to 
ocean. 

Even France will soon be before us in educa- 
tional progress. The Republicans have seized 
upon their first moment of power to project a 
new scheme of public instruction, GambetTa 
and Simon, Turers and Raspatt, unite in uttering 
the people’s cry for knowledge. The Minister 
of Public Instruction, M. Wapprneton, has just 
brought in his bill for universal education, free, 
compulsory, unsectarian. The ultramontanes will 
apparently oppose it in vain. The Republicans 
govern France; they will reform and renew the 
life of the nation. 

Thus all Europe is moving onward intellectually, 
while we—the chief of republics—shrink from 
the most important of all our duties, and leave 
5,000,000 of our countrymen in hopeless degra- 
dation. Fifty years ago we should have had a 
national education, and by its aid what dangers 
must we not have escaped, what civil disorders 
avoided! The want of knowledge has led to 
political corruption and decay, to rebellion and 
sectional jealousy, to the triumph of the rash 
and violent, to a mad and dreadful civil war. 
Our cities groan with taxation wherever foreign 
ignorance controls them. Life, liberty, and prop- 
erty are only secure where knowledge rules and 
the common school, and yet we hesitate to press 
upon the whole nation that simple remedy for 
many of its sharpest ills; we are less bold than 
England, less republican than France. 

The proper time has come—it has, in fact, al- 
ways been at hand—to discuss and carry out this 
important measure. The State governments have 
failed in many sections to educate their people. 
Even in some of the older States of the North 
the teachers are badly paid, the schools indiffer- 
ent. A confused, indefinite idea of what educa- 
tion should be prevails over the Union. A mass 
of sectarian schools, charity schools, monastic 
schools, and places where knowledge is only 
faintly inculeated or diffused, spreads over us 
an imperfect teaching. We are asked to adopt 
the medieval system of restricting knowledge 
and enfeebling the intellect. But the recent suc- 
cess of the Republican policy among us, the pros- 
pect of a new period of national prosperity and 
progress, the wonderful future that seems open- 
ing before the nation, demand a full and perfect 
system of popular instruction, and the first requi- 
site of such a system is that it shall be controlled 
and enforced by the general government. The 
examples of Germany, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, England, and France show that only the in- 
fluence of the central power can procure a com- 
mon elevation of the national mind. The utter 
failure of our own method to educate great bodies 
of the people in all sections of the country proves 
that it is inefficient and partial. 

Of what character a national education should 
be, to what subjects directed, in what paths the 
minds of the people must be guided, how knowl- 
edge is to be made the chief support of republic- 
an and progressive institutions, are questions that 
may well employ the intelligence of the new gen- 
eration, and should form the themes of popular 
discussion in every portion of the land. In En- 
gland an Educational League has long existed, 
which has agitated the whole country with meet- 
ings, addresses, lectures, pamphlets, tracts, and 
several rival associations of a similar nature have 
aroused the interest of the people in the cause 
of knowledge. Such a league, such associations, 
might well arise in every city and village of our 
land. In Texas or Georgia, in Oregon or Ver- 
mont, we may freely discuss the chief want of the 
people. The subject is immense, its future end- 
less; but one principle might well be established 
at once, and no one be allowed to vote who has 
not passed through the national schools, This, 
at least, would save the country from many a 
threatening danger. 

A national education should also be an indus- 
trial one. It should teach the mechanical pur- 
suits, manufactures, farming. It is not only the 
opening to literary cultivation that our schools 
should offer; the practical business of life can 
not be too early begun. The industrial schools 
of Belgium and Vienna show that children learn 
with ease to be farmers, mechanics, tradesmen ; 
and that schools should be suited to the wants of 
the community they cultivate. In the rich fields 
of Georgia or Texas, the schools should teach the 
varieties of soil, climate, the traits of agricultural 
life, the planting of cotton or the raising of corn. 
In mining districts, a different education would 
be needed; where manufactures alone flourish, 
the arts of drawing, designing, or moulding. In 
Europe all these subjects are made a part of the 
public instruction, and they would necessarily be 
included in every national system here. A wide 
field of valuable labor lies before us. We have 


to retrieve the past, and outstrip Germany, France, 
or England in the pursuit of mental equality. Let 
our young men and young women take up the 
cause of knowledge, discuss the sources of our 
failure, restore the good name of freedom, renew 
the republic, 


EvGens LAWRENCE. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In their tenth report the Fish Commissioners 
of Maine, for the year 1876, give very encoura- 
ging statements in regard to the increased in- 
terest of the people in their labors, the volunta- 
ry aid extended to them, and the large amount 
of service accomplished from very restricted re- 
sources. They state that already the rivers ap- 
pear to be filled with young salmon of different 
ages, introduced from time to time, and that 
there is every assurance of an abundance of fish 
in afew years. At Brunswick quite a large num- 
ber of mature salmon were observed leaping, 
though none were actually captured. 

In view, therefore, of the apparent success of 
the measures that have been in operation for the 
last two years, the Commissioners invoke the 
passage of a law making it illegal to fish in any 
of the rivers thus stocked, for at least the next 
six years, otherwise than with the hook and line. 

The report embraces many supplementary doc- 
uments, and an account by Mr. ATKINS of his 
labors during the year at the Penobscot River 
station and at Grand Lake streams. 





The Geographical Society of Holland has late- 
ly organized an expedition for the exploration 
of Sumatra, and a number of gentlemen con- 
nected with different branches of science have 
been selected for the purpose. The Diambi re- 
gion will receive special attention. A steamer 
completely fitted out for a three years’ cruise 
has been furnished by the Dutch government. 
It is hoped that the region referred to will be 
found suitable for the establishment of colonies 
for permanent settlement. 





The one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg was celebrated on the 7th of 
January. 





Application has been made to the Norwegian 
government for a grant of money for the ex- 
yenses of an expedition to Spitzbergen, under 
Parensey, for the purpose of making a thor- 
ough geological survey. 





The most notable climatic features of the 
month of January, according to the Monthly 
Weather Review, of the Signal-office, were the 
severe coast storm of the Ist and 2d, the in- 
creasing severity of storms as they approached 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, the continuance of 
the cold weather of December until after the 
middle of February (giving low —— temper- 
atures for the districts east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains), a deficiency in the rain-fall, and the clos- 
ing of many harbors by ice, from the Potomac 
northeastward, until after the middle of the 
month. 

The average temperature for the month was 
higher than usual for the Pacific coast, and be- 
low the average for all other portions of North 
America. The unusual cold extended far to the 
south, large numbers of fish having been frozen 
to death at Milton, Florida. 





The death of Professor WILHELM F. B. Hor- 
MEISTER, at the age of fifty-two, occurred on the 
12th of January, at Tiibingen, at which place he 
for a time discharged the duties of Professor 
of Botany, having previously held a similar po- 
sition in the University of Heidelberg. He is 
especially known from his publication in regard 
to the embryology and physiology of plants. 





It is stated that during the middle of January 
the snow in Norway had been so continuous and 
frequent as to have accumulated in apd eee 
to the depth of sixteen feet on a level, unaffected 
by drifting winds. 





The papers of Mississippi and Louisiana are 
exultant at the capture of some grilse of the 
California salmon introduced into tributaries of 
Lake Pontchartrain by the United States Fish 
Commission about two years ago. These were 
taken exactly as trout would be under the cir- 
cumstances, and were from nine to twelve inches 
in length. 





A new anesthetic has been described by M. 
RaBvuTEav before the Academy of Sciences, Paris. 
It is hydrobromic ether, which, he says, can be 
administered without difficulty, and which is, 
moreover, eliminated almost completely by the 
respiratory passages. It holds an intermedi- 
ate place between chloroform, bromoform, and 
ether. Considering the frequent recurrence of 
chloroform accidents, any new anesthetic is 
worthy of trial which promises a greater degree 
of immunity from the danger of a fatal result. 





The Society of Arts publishes a table giving 
an account of the sums granted in 1876 for sun- 
dry natural history collections in the United 
Kingdom. From this we learn that the South 
Kensington Museum received £39,058; the 
School of Mines and Geological Museum, £8947; 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, 
£10,320. This is in marked contrast with the 
appropriations made by the United States goy- 
ernment in the same direction. 





For many years past PETERMANN’S Mittheilun- 
gen has occupied a very = place amon 
the journals devoted exclusively to geographica 
science, and this promises to be still more serv- 
iceable in the future, as a summary of the prog- 
ress of geography throughout the world, by Dr. 
E. BEHM, is to be given in each succeeding num- 
ber. 





Captain J. E. Davis, a well-known officer of 
the Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty, 
died in the beginning of January, at the age of 
sixty-one. He commenced naval service as mas- 
ter of the Terror, on the arctic exploring expe- 
dition under Sir James Ross, and was particu- 
larly interested in the methods and appliances 
for deep-sea soundings. A very interesting se- 
ries of papers contributed by him, from time to 
time, upon the hydrographic and other opera- 
tions of the Challenger, was published in the 
London journals. 





REICHEL has lately published a report of a 
visit in 1876 to the German missionary stations 
in Labrador, and takes occasion to mention some 
changes in the manners and customs of the Es- 
quimaux since a previous visit in 1861. He finds 
that they occupy houses built of boards and oth- 








erwise constructed like those of European na- 
tions, having beds with woolen comfortables, car- 

ets, pictures, glass-ware, and petroleum lamps, 
while the clothing is much more after the Eu- 
ropean type than before. This change in the 
dwellings and dress is coincident with similar 
changes elsewhere. Thus, instead of devotin 
themselves exclusively to the pursuit of land ani- 
mals, birds, reindeer, etc., they now give much 
more attention to fishing, which formerly was 
left entirely to the women ; and they, obtain large 
quantities of cod, salmon, and other species for 
home use, as also for trade. 





Professor J. C. PoGGENDORFF, the well-known 
editor of Poggendorff’s Annalen, to whose death, 
on the 24th of January, we referred some time 
ago, was born in Hamburg, December 29, 1796, 
and consequently had attained the ripe age 
of eighty. His first publication, in 1815, was 
entitled Physico-Chemical Investigations u the 
Magnetism of the Voltaic Pile, and others of a sim- 
ilar character soon followed. In 1824he became 
editor of GILBERT’s Annalen der Physik, under a 
new title of Annalen der Physik und Chemie, and 
ever since, this has been the leading record of 
progress in chemical and physical science. Many 
of his own publications appeared in this jour- 
nal, and the transactions of various societies of 
which he was a member also shared in his com- 
munications. He commenced with Ligsie the 
oye of a manual of chemistry, and in 

863 issued an important work on the history 
of the exact sciences. 





The directors of the Berlin Aquarium offer for 
sale very accurate plaster casts of the orang and 
chimpanzee, and models of the gorilla, all of 
life size, taken from animals kept in their well- 
known establishment. The orang was the lar- 
gest ever brought living to Europe, and was 
about four feet in height. The model of the 
gorilla is from one still living in the Aquarium, 
which has attracted so much attention from its 
intelligence and the man-like habits which have 
been taught it. 





Professor J. PAPADAKIS, the rector of the Uni- 
versity of Athens, and for a long time in charge 
of the department of Mathematics and Astrono- 
my, died in January, 1877. 





It is announced that Baron BARTH, who was 
engaged in making a geological and botanical 
survey in Africa, on account of the Portuguese 
government, committed suicide, under an attack 
of fever, at Loanda, December 7, 1876. 


Dr. Monr, well known as the author of a nar- 
rative of African exploration, including the Vic- 
toria Falls of the Zambezi, died at Malange, No- 
vember 26, 1876, while engaged in prosecuting 
explorations on the west coast of Africa, under. 
the auspices of the German African Society. 





The Commissioners of Fisheries of the State 
of New Jersey have published their seventh 
annual sem for the year 1876. For conven- 
ience the State is divided into two departments, 
hrs ae or tidal, and the northern or non- 
tidal. 

The result of the action of the Commissioners 
in regard to the fisheries of the State points to 
the fact that while in the tidal waters the busi- 
ness was very poor, quite the reverse occurred 
in the non-tidal waters, an unusual number of 
shad being taken in the upper portion of the 
Delaware River. The diminution of the catch 
in the shore fisheries is looked upon as some- 
thing very portentous, and as requiring rigor- 
ous legislation in reference to the time of fish- 
ing, the length of nets, the size of the mesh, etc. 
They think, however, that if the regulations al- 
ready provided are thoroughly enforced, great 
benefit will result therefrom. 

In the reports of the wardens of different 
counties, mention is repeatedly made of the tak- 
ing of salmon grilse, the result of the labors of 
the Commissioners in stocking the streams with 
the salmon ; and it is hoped that the present year 
or the next will show the success of the enter- 
prise. Nothing was done in New Jersey in 1876 
in the propagation of shad, owing to the lack 
of funds and the difficulty in finding a suitable 
spot for catching the spawning fish. 





THE FRIGATE “TRENTON.” 


On page 244 we give a picture of the new 
United States frigate Trenton, which has been 
dispatched to the Mediterranean station, where 
she will be used as the flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 
Worpen. The Trenton is a splendid specimen 
of naval architecture. Her lines are very grace- 
ful, and despite the solid character of her con- 
struction, she has not the slightest appearance of 
heaviness. The Zrenton is what is known as a 
frigate of the second class. Her length is 253 
feet, and her width 48 feet on the water-line. 
Her maximum displacement is 3700 tons. She is 
ship-rigged, and has an armament of eleven guns 
—eight on the gun-deck, two forward, and one 
on the spar-deck, aft. These pieces are all 8- 
inch rifles, which have been altered from 11-inch 
smooth-bores by the process recently adopted of 
inserting coiled-iron rifling and securing it at the 
muzzle of the gun with a strong collar. Cannon 
of this character were recently severely tested at 
Sandy Hook, and approved by some of the best 
artillery officers of the army. 

The engines of the Trenton are of 3000 horse- 
power, and were built after designs made by the 
chief of the Naval Bureau of Engineering. They 
are compound engines, of the three-cylinder back- 
acting type. The central engine is of the high- 
pressure class ; the others arelow-pressure. There 
are eight boilers, each 10 feet 3 inches long by 12 
feet 6 inches in diameter. There are twenty-four 
furnaces, with 464 square feet of grate surface. 
They are placed forward of the engine-room, four 
on each side of the ship, with the fire-room be- 
tween them. Besides the motive engines of the 
ship there is special steam machinery provided 
for hoisting anchor and various other purposes. 
The cost of the machinery of the Trenton is re- 
ported to have been $625,000. 

The propeller of the frigate is made of com- 
posite, is 19 feet 6 inches in diameter, and has 
a surface of about 100 square feet. Its pitch is 
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from 25 to 29 feet. The 7’renton carries 400 tons 
of coal, and it is calculated can make thirteen 
knots per hour, consuming fuel at the rate of fifty 
tons per day. Ata very much reduced expendi- 
ture of coal she can make, it is believed, a steady 
run of ten knots per hour. The 7renton can be 
used as a ram, and made to do very destructive 
work. Her offensive prow, or ram, is a remark- 
ably heavy structure of firmly bolted timbers, 
sheathed with an immense brass casting. 

The Trenton carries a crew of 400 men all 
told. The following is the list of her officers: 
Captain, Jonn Ler Davis; Lieutenant-Command- 
er, Nicott Luptow; Lieutenants, A. A. Var, J. 
Hazuett, C. A. Stone, J. H. Ropcers, E. D. Tavs- 
sig; Chief Engineer, A. Frraian; Paymaster, E. 
Foster; Captain of Marines, M‘Lane Titton ; 
Assistant Surgeons, J. W. Ross and W. R. Du 
Bose; Assistant Engineers, Grorce W. Batrp, 
Herscuet Mary, H. T. Cieaver, and J. A. Hen- 
person ; Lieutenant of Marines, G. C. Rem. 

Admiral Worpen is expected to board the 
Trenton at Gibraltar. She will probably make a 
very good run to that port, as the dock trials have 
shown that her engines are first class and in per- 
fect working order. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Arrrr a long investigation into the causes of the 
fatal disaster at Ashtabula last December, the coro- 
ner’s jury have agreed upon a verdict. This verdict is 
in accordance with facts already well known, yet the 
official statement of them may carry weight, and per- 
haps lead to the examination of bridges, and the re- 
construction of those that are faulty. The jury preface 
their verdict by the statement that it is formed from a 
careful consideration of evidence, and should it seem 
severe upon the railroad company or any of its offi- 
cials, it is because the truth demands it. The follow- 
ing are the chief points in the verdict: 


That the fall of the bridge was the result of defects 
and errors made in designing, constructing, and erect- 


ing it. 

nat the railroad company used and continued to 
use this bridge for about eleven years, during all of 
which time a careful inspection by a competent engi- 
neer could not have failed to discover these defects. 
For the neglect of such careful inspection the railroad 
company alone is responsible. 

The responsibility of this fearful disaster and its 
consequent loss of life rests upon the railroad com- 
pany, which by its chief executive officer, planned and 
erected this b dge. 

That the cars were not heated by apparatus so con- 
structed that the fire would be immediately extinguish- 
ed whenever the cars are thrown from the track and 
overturned, and that the failure to comply with that 
plain provision of the law placed the responsibility of 
the origin of the fire upon the railroad company. 

That the responsibility for not putting out the fire 
at the time it first made its appearance in the wreck 
rests upon those who were first to arrive at the scene 
of the disaster, and failed to use the means at hand. 
Nothing should have prevented the chief engineer 
from making all possible efforts to extinguish what 
fire there conaael. For his failure to do this he is re- 
sponsible. 





Sad cases are not unfrequently recorded where a 
whole family of children are swept away by that ter- 
rible disease, diphtheria. Statistics given by the Health 
Board show plainly that this disease is most fatal 
in malarial localities. In low-lying portions of the 
city, where sewers are badly constructed, and where, 
through imperfect plumbing or defective sewerage, 
noxious gases enter into dwelling-houses, there diph- 
theria is most likely to prevail and prove fatal. 





Among marvelous escapes may be mentioned the 
recent accident in Washington Street, New York—the 
fall of a great building, with large loss of property, 
which might easily have proved a more dreadful catas- 
trophe, with immense loss of life. About ten o’clock 
one evening a five-story brick warehouse on the cor- 
ner of Washington and Franklin streets fell with a tre- 
mendous crash, covering the street with a chaotic mass 
of brick, mortar, and groceries. There was no warning 
of the disaster, except a loud snap which immediately 
preceded the crash. About fifty feet of the front wall 
fell. Fortunately only the private watchman was in the 
building. About twenty minutes before the catastrophe 
he had visited the section of the warehouse which fell, 
but at the time he was in another part, where he re- 
ceived no injury. The walls fell upon the roof of an 
adjacent house, and a man occupying the attic was 
injured ; otherwise, strange to say, no one was hurt. 
The warehouse was built about twenty years ago, 
Whether the disaster was caused by rotten timbers 
used in the constraction of the building, or to the 
overweighting of the floors with heavy goods, is un- 
certain. 





On the night of March 8 a most violent gale, with 
storm, prevailed in this vicinity and in many other 
sections of the country. Buildings were blown down; 
roofs, spires, and telegraph poles and wires were seri- 
ously damaged; shipping was greatly injured—and al- 
together the gale was destructive enough to be styled 
the equinoctial. 





A young man of Dundee, Michigan, recently killed 
himself under a strange and fatal delusion. He was 
of studious habits, and spent most of his time and 
money in prosecuting chemical experiments. A few 
months ago he announced to his friends that he had 
made a discovery which would make him famous as a 
benefactor of mankind—that he had succeeded in 
making a preparation a little of which, scattered upon 
a dead person, would restore life. This was the first 
evidence he had shown of insanity. No efforts of his 
friends could change his belief. But they did not sup- 
pose he planned to test the life-restoring composition 
on himself. One day, however, he was found dead, a 
letter and a bottle of fluid labeled “‘ creative, all-change- 
ful material assistant,” being beside him. In his letter 
he said his mind was fully made up to prove the effi- 
eacy of his discovery in his own death and subsequent 
re-appearance in life. And he gave particular direc- 
tions how to use the life-restorer upon his dead body. 





Not long ago a man called at a station-house in 
Brooklyn and desired to see the chief officer in pri- 
vate. He then said, ‘‘ Captain, I want you to do some- 
thing for me.” 

“Tell me what you want,” was the reply, “ and I'll 
see if I can do it.” 

The man then said he had been out of employment 
six months, that his wife and children had gone to 
their relatives to live, as he could not support them; 
that he had tried every where to get work, and failed, 
“ perhaps because of the rags he wore;” “and,” said 





he, “I can’t get along in this way for a day longer. I 
am tired of begging my bread from door to door, and 
if you will have me sent up for six months to the Pen- 
itentiary, where I'll get something to eat, I will feel 
thankful to you.” So determined was the man that, 
after many objections, the officer sent him to the Peni- 
tentiary as a vagrant. 


From the Eleventh Annual Report of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals we learn 
that during 1876 the society made 1005 prosecutions 
for cruelty, and in this city and Brooklyn the perpe- 
tration of cruelty and abuse of animals was prevented 
in more than two thousand cases. In the latter in- 
stances there was no evidence of intentional cruelty, 
consequently no arrests were made. This society has 
fourteen branches in active working order, and 150 
agents outside of New York city. Numerous kindred 
societies have been organized in the United States, 
Canada, and Nova Scotia, which are doing a good 
work. In fact, thirty-two States have passed laws 
for the protection of animals. The moral effects of 
merciful treatment of defenseless brutes will be mani- 
fest among mankind. 








Much interest has been centred on the work of re- 
moving the safes from the ruins of the Waltham 
Building on Bond Street, which was recently destroy- 
ed by fire. The general good condition of the con- 
tents shows to what a degree of perfection the mak- 
ing of safes has been brought. One safe, containing 
$250,000 worth of diamonds and jewelry, had been 
taken from the hottest part of the ruins, and had also 
been injured by another safe falling upon it. After it 
was perfectly cool it was opened. Articles without 
cases or coverings were blackened by smoke or heat, 
but this did not harm the stones, and the gold could 
be repolished. ll articles in cases or covers were 
absolutely uninjured. In another safe a fine lace shaw) 
worth $1500 in gold was found unharmed. 





Those who trusted their money to Dona Baldomera 
de Larra, the founder of a financial institution at Mad- 
rid, have come to grief. This banking establishment 
promised its depositors thirty per centum interest per 
month, and a large amount had been deposited by the 
credulous and unsuspecting. Considerable had been 
returned to depositors as interest. But suddenly, as 
might have becn suspected, the female swindler fled 
from the Spanish capital with about seven hundred 
thousand dollars. The doors of the closed banking 
house were broken open by the police, and it was 
found that every article of value, as well as all the 
money, had disappeared with the Dona. 


Milk dried in cakes, and then ground to fine pow- 
der, is among the latest preparations for use on long 
voyages. 








The Boston Journal tells a good story about a gen- 
tleman connected with one of the largest safe manu- 
facturing establishments in that city. He presented 
one day a check for $100 at a certain bank, and waited 
to receive the money. The paying teller took the 
check, looked at it and then at the gentleman, and 
tossing the check back to him, said, very curtly, ‘‘I 
don’t know any thing about you.” 

“ Well,” replied the gentleman, “I am pretty well 
known; there’s a man who knows me,” pointing to the 
cashier. 

The party appealed to having identified him, the tell- 
er accepted the check and threw ont a package of 
bills, which the applicant took, and stepping to the 
side desk, began to count the money. A shade of vex- 
ation at the incivility of the teller, followed by a look 
of surprise, was observed by the cashier, who inquired 
if any thing was the matter. 

“] should say there was,” was the reply. ‘‘ My check 
called for $100, and I have received $1000.” 

The receiver returned to the teller, and having ap- 
prised him of the mistake he had made, proceeded to 
admonish him of the danger to which the funds of the 
bank were exposed by his carelessness in paying $100 
checks with packages of $1000. The gentleman also 
took occasion to read the young man a lesson in civil- 
ity, a cheap commodity in which he was advised to 
invest. He then handed the teller $900, and left him in 
a state of painful confusion. 


Every little while it is suggested that a monument 
be erected in honor of some great and good person 
long since dead. Theideais good. But why not have 
the monument take the form of some useful charity, 
which can perpetuate the desired name just as well as 
can a marble statue? A hospital building, a school- 
house, a scholarship, a library for some village or for a 
mission school, a series of drinking fountains through- 
out a city, and scores of other things, designated by 
the name of some good man dead, would be monu- 
ments fitted to make the memory of the just blessed. 





In 1861, at the beginning of the civil war, a citizen 
of Mobile, Alabama, espoused the Union cause, while 
his family and relatives joined the Confederates. He 
was given twenty-four hours to leave the South, and 
taking what he could, he started for the North to seek 
his fortune. For some time he has been filling the 
position of station master at the Lincoln dépét on the 
Fitchburg Railroad. A few days since he sent in his 
resignation, an uncle recently deceased in Albany hav- 
ing left him heir to a fortune of over $1,000,000. An- 
other romance in real life. 





In the basement of the Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, among various relics and curiosities, are the 
two flags that were festooned in front of President 
Lincoln's box on the night of his assassination. They 
belonged to the Treasury Guards, and had been loaned 
to the managers of the theatre for the purpose of dec- 
orating the box on the fatal Friday night when the 
President was to attend. The silk stripes and gold 
fringe are torn where the spur of the assassin caught 
as he leaped from the box and vanished from the ter- 
rible scene, 





Why does not somebody set up a laughter cure? 
Many instances are on record where an unexpected 
but genuine and hearty laugh has turned the current 
of the blood into healthy channels, and a patient been 
cured of an obstinate disease. 

Almost every body who has occasion to use a scrap- 
book has experienced the difficulty of keeping the 
pages smooth and neat. To obviate this annoyance 
Mark Twain has invented a “ patent self-pasting scrap- 
book,” which leaves nothing to be desired in the way 
of neatness and convenience. The page is divided into 
columns crossed by bands of narrow gummed lines, 
requiring only to be slightly moistened to be ready for 
use. In a note to his publishers, Messrs. Slote, Wood- 
man, & Co., the inventor says: “‘] have invented and 


patented a new scrap-book, not to make money out of 
it, but to economize the profanity of this country. You 
know that when the average man wants to put some- 
thing in his scrap-book, he can't find his paste—then 
he swears; or if he finds it, it is dried so hard that it is 
only fit to eat—then he swears. If he uses mucilage, 
it mingles with the ink, and next year he can’t read his 
scrap; the result is barrels and barrels of profanity. 
This can all be saved and devoted to other irritating 
things, where it will do more real and lasting good, 
simply by substituting my self-pasting scrap-book for 
the old-fashioned one.” Thus, from a moral as well 
as from a practical point of view, the new scrap-book 
deserves to come into general use. 


Five of the Rothschild family have been appointed 
members of committees for the organization of the Par- 
is Exposition—James, Aiphonse, Edmund, Adolphe, 
and Gustave. 





At the recent Commencement of the Medical Depart- 
ment of Columbia College degrees were conferred on 
118 graduates. There seems to bean uncommonly large 
number of young physicians let loose upon the coun- 
try this year. It is to be hoped that this does not pre- 
figure a sickly season. 


The following incident is related of the Grand Duke 
Alexis : Soon after he was first assigned to duty as mid- 
shipman his vessel was wrecked off the coast of Den- 
mark. The admiral commanding, resolved to save the 
young man, ordered him to take charge of the first 
boat which put off from the doomed ship. The Grand 
Duke disdained safety thus bought, and declined. 

“*My duty is here,” he said to the admiral, “‘and I 
must be the last to leave the ship.” 

“Do you not understand, Sir,” exclaimed the admi- 
ral, “‘ that you are under my command ? and do you 
dare to refuse obedience to my orders ?” 

“IT know my duty,” answered the midshipman, “ and 
I will obey any orders you may see fit to give me, ex- 
cept an order to leave the ship, where my duty now 
commands me to remain.” 

The admiral gave up his point, and Alexis was the 
last man to leave the ship, and, after landing, was 
promptly ordered under arrest for disobedience of or- 
ders. He submitted without a murmur. The admiral 
sent dispatches to the Emperor detailing the affair, 
and the Emperor wrote : 

“I approve your having placed the midshipman 
Alexis under arrest for disobedience, and I bless my 
boy for having disobeyed.” 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
APRIL, 1877. 
Sunday, 1,—Easter-day. 
Sunday, 8.—First Sunday after Easter. 
Sunday, 15.—Second Sunday after Easter. 
Sunday, %2.—Third Sunday after Easter. 


Wednesday, 25.—St. Mark. 
Sunday, 29.—Fourth Sunday after Easter. 


Waar is popularly called in the Northwest 
“the great revival,’’ has reached extraordinary 
dimensions. The Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate of March 8 says: “Judging from the re- 
ports which come to us, there will be scores, if 
not hundreds, of Methodist churches in the 
Northwest which will have each from fifty to 
two hundred probationers added to their lists.’’ 
In the Eastern States, Mr. E. P. Hammonp ad- 
dresses large congregations at Syracuse. The 
evening services in Mr. Moopy’s Boston Taber- 
nacle are crowded still. Excursion trains bring 
hearers from the adjacent towns of Massachu- 
setts and from Rhode Island. Mr. Moopy has 
called a Christian Convention of Ministers, to 
begin March 14. 

Another of the famous evangelists, Miss Smr- 
LEY, has been delivering addresses in the ‘ Pil- 

rim’’ Congregational Church, St. Louis. Since 
eaving St. Louis she has begun a series of daily 
Bible readings in Farwell Hall, Chicago. 

One of the results of this general awakening 
has been, among the Methodists, the organiza- 
tion of class-leaders’ conventions. One such 
opened in Chicago March 12, presided over by 
Bishop Harris. The exercises consisted of 
afternoon addresses, then tea, after the English 
Wesleyan fashion, more addresses in the even- 
ing, and answering of questions deposited in 
the Question Drawer. A similar convention of 
+ Spmeaaes is announced to be held in New 

ork. 





The decision of the Philadelphia Court of Com- 
mon Pleas forbidding the ringing of the chimes 
of St. Mark’s Church at unreasonable hours has 
excited a general controversy. The-rector of 
the church expresses the opinion that “if this 
decision is to stand as the law of the common- 
wealth, it will only be necessary hereafter for 
some nervous or ill-disposed neighbor to swear 
that he is annoyed, to silence the bell of any 
church in the State.”” A secular paper of Phil- 
adelphia accepts this inference from Judge 
Hare’s opinion. The Church Journal, of this 
city, hopes that the decision will be reversed by 
the Supreme Court of the State. ‘Our coun- 
trymen,”’ it pleads, ‘engaged in a hand to hand 
struggle with the hard facts of life, need the 
counter-influences not only of religion to point 
them to something higher than bargains and 
gains, but they need the softening and refinin 
influence of poetry and art and music.”’ Al 
true; but must they hear music under compul- 
sion? Shall the call to “‘ matins,”’ which they do 
not wish to attend, be allowed to disturb their 
rest? There is a limit, surely, to the liberty of 
ringing church bells, and that limit the courts 
ought to define. 





The Rev. Dr. LEonarD Bacon has reached his 
seventy-fifth birthday. He is still hale and vig- 
orous in body, and in mind as shrewd and inci- 
sive as ever. 





Pilgrimages to Rome for the purpose of taking 
part in the Papal Jubilee (May 21) will be nu- 
merous this season. One is announced to leave 
Montreal on April 17; the pilgrims will take the 
— of Lourdes on their way. Disguise the 
act as much as one may, a modern pilgrimage 
to Rome will put on the appearance of a holiday 
excursion. The Canadian devotees will sail from 
New York in a fine steamer, and will in Euro 
be escorted by one of the Messrs. Coox’s agents. 





There does not seem, however, to be much en- 





thusiasm expressed by Catholics of the United 
States in relation to the Papal Jubilee. Perhaps 
the drawing of money from the “ faithful” has 
been overdone. With $32,000,000 on hand (such 
is the report) andthe finest — in Europe, 
the Pope is a tolerably comfortable prisoner, 
Even the least-informed Catholics begin to ap- 
preciate this fact. 


Among the benevolent enterprises which il- 
lustrate the energy of the Christian women of 
the country is the proposed endowment of a 
chair in the Drew Theoiogical Seminary, at Mad- 
ison, New Jersey, by the Methodist ladies of this 
city and its vicinity. The sum needed for the 
pk mee will be $40,000. A committee of one 

undred have the undertaking in charge, and it 
is proposed to raise all that is required before 
the close of the present year. 





Dr, Jonn Hatt, of this city, leads an active 
life. He has recently delivered a course of four 
lectures before the students of the University of 
Rochester on the ‘‘ Christian Uses of Property.” 
The desire to hear him was so general that some 
of the week-night services of the city churches 
were adjourned. Immediately after, he began a 
series of lectures before the students of Yale 
Divinity School on “ Religious Life in Great 
Britain.” These have been listened to with 
great pleasure. 





The temperance revival, already noticed, has 
spread all through Western Pennsylvania. In 
the town of Butler, five hundred pledge signers 
have been enrolled; in Meadville, eight hun- 
dred. Throughout Beaver, Fayette, and Law- 
rence counties the same successes have followed 
the appeals of Mr. MurpPHy’s co-laborers. The 
eople of Pittsburg have presented him with a 
10use, and have invited him to make his home in 
theircity. Mr. MurpHy relies mainly upon relig- 
ious motives in his appeals to drinking men, and 
makes much of Christian song in his meetings. 





Few Christian schools have had as much in- 
fluence upon the formation of character in the 
West as Oberlin, in Ohio. Here Finney spent 
his last and most fruitful years. Under the one 
name are included a college, an academy, a con- 
servatory of music, and a theological school. 
In the college are 152 students. There is, be- 
sides, a ladies’ collegiate department, with 128 
students. In the classical branch of the acad- 
emy are 235 students, and in the conservatory of 
music, 256. The theological school has forty- 
two members. A circular just issued by the 
trustees states that ME meee mf no other ten 
schools in the country have furnished so many 
teachers for the freedmen.’’ The great work 
done by Oberlin has been accomptished with 
very narrow financial resources. 





The strong vote in Parliament in favor of the 
second reading of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill 
has given great encouragement to the friends of 
that measure in Ireland. The effort of the Dis- 
RAELI ministers to protect the large towns from 
its operation will, it is thought, hardly be suc- 
cessful. Public meetings have been held in 
Dublin to protest against the exemption of that 
city. An association has been formed in London 
to promote the establishment of coffee-houses 
for the working classes. These substitutes for 
liquor-shops have taken in Liverpool the form of 
** cocoa-houses,’’ which have proved to be finan- 
cially successful. The workmen buy a warm 


drink of cocoa for a half-penny, and like the 
change. English temperance work is very busi- 
ness-like. y 


' 





It is reported from Rome that the Pope is 
about to create twelve new cardinals; the time 
specified is either the 13th or the 19th of March. 

he prelates named are Nina, Assessor of the 
Congregation of the Holy Office; Barrett, 
Secretary of the Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars; Luie1; Covesot, Archbishop of Ly- 
ons; LANGUENIEUX, Archbishop of Rheims; 
KuTscHKer, Archbishop of Vienna; Eprr, 
Archbishop of Salzburg; the Spanish Archbish- 
ops of Saragossa and Santiago, SeRartnt, Bish- 
op of Viterbo; Apuzzo, Archbishop of Capua; 
and De FaLLoux pu Coupray, Regent of the 
Cancellania Apostolica, 





Strong efforts are making in England to draw 
the Wesleyans into the Established Church. 
One of the bishops has made early Methodist 
history one of the subjects in the examination 
of candidates for orders. An association has 
been founded, with the Bishop of Winchester as 

resident, whose object it is ‘‘to present the 

‘hurch of England in a conciliatory attitude to- 
ward those who regard themselves as outside 
her pale, so as to lead to the corporate reunion 
of alt Christians holding the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Atonement.” 
The society will not, however, compromise the 
episcopal constitution of the Church. Among 
the means to be used is a freer social inter- 
course with Non-conformists. The English Lit- 
erary Churchman expresses the opinion that the 
recent position of antagonism to the establish- 
ment taken by the Wesleyan Conference will have 
the effect to “drain off the religious element 
of Methodism into the Church.”” It should be 
stated that Wesleyans express no apprehensions 
of such a drain. 





Mr. D. M. WALLACE, & member of the Impe- 
rial Russian Geographical Society, in his recent 
work on Russia gives a very unfavorable ac- 
count of the morals of the Greek clergy in that 
empire. He cites a report presented to the 
Grand Duke ConsTanting, in which appears the 
following terrible arraignment: ‘Why do the 
people not respect the clergy? Because it con- 
tinually presents examples of want of respect to 
religion, and transforms the service of God into 
a profitable trade. Can the people respect the 
clergy when they hear how one priest stole 
money from below the pillow of a dying man at 
the moment of confession; how another was 
publicly dragged out ofa house of ill fame; how 
a third christened a dog; how a fourth, while 
officiating at the Easter service, was dragged by 
the hair from the altar by the deacon? Is it 
possible for the people to respect priests who 
spend their time in the gin-shop, write fraudu- 
lent petitions, fight with the cross in their 
hands, and abuse each other in bad language at 
the altar?” : 

It is to be hoped that there are some relieving 
features to this dark picture. 
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A PEA-NUT SELLER. 


STREET SKETCHES. 


Tess characteristic sketches, drawn from real 
life by a gifted draughtsman of Philadelphia, find 
their counterpart in every large city. Let any 
one walk at night or early in the morning through 
Fulton Market, through the Bowery, or almost 
any of the streets near either side of New York, 
and he will meet with just such scenes as these. 
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The pea-nut seller is every where, the fragrance 
so grateful to the newsboy announcing from afar 
the presence of the stand and the roasting oven 
where the well-browned and cheap luxury is to 
be obtained. As for the street politicians, neither 
the Senate nor the House of Representatives at 
Washington ever witnessed more earnest discus- 
sions of the affairs of the nation than can be 
heard about the coffee stands where working-men 
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DISCUSSING THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


congregate at night or early in the morning. One 
would imagine, listening to their arguments, that 
the decision of affairs depended entirely upon 
them; and as they are generally readers of news- 
papers, their views are often intelligent, and their 
arguments right to the point. Worse arguments 
may not unfrequently be heard in legislative 
halls. To be sure, no one ever convinces his op- 
ponent. The Republican sticks to what he has 
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HUNGRY, 
RANDOM STREET SKETCHES IN PHILADELPHIA.—[Drawy sy 8. G, M‘Curcnron.] 
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read in the 7imes or the 7ribune, and the Demo- 
crat to the utterances of the Sun ; but the same 
thing may be said of the debates in Congress, 
which were never known to convince any body on 
the opposite side. 

The lower sketch is quite melancholy in its 
contrasts. A comfortable-looking colored wom- 
an “ presides” over a stand where coffee, butter- 
cakes, pork and beans, and other dishes are to be 
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‘had at a moderate price; but she evidently does 
business on a strictly cash basis, as the poor fel- 
low who fumbles vainly in his pockets for a stray 

ickel knows too well. The hungry glance he 
bestows on the more fortunate couple seated at 
the board betrays his inner consciousness that an 
ppeal for trust would be treated with disdain. 

It is to be hoped he may soon find a job that will 

replenish his empty pocket, and enable him to 
till the gnawings of his hungry stomach. 


A PROMENADE IN MID-AIR. 
: engraving on page 245 will give our read- 
rs an idea of what it is to take a promenade on 
he foot-bridge that temporarily crosses the East 
iver, and connects New York and Brooklyn by 
aerial highway. This narrow bridge is sus- 
nded many feet abore the level of the road- 
f the future, and a large number of persons 
esides the workmen have crossed on the slender 
and apparently frail structure. The passage is 
fe enough to persons with strong nerves ; but 
some who were liable to dizziness have found it 
to be any thing but an agreeable trip. Several 
who started boldly from the top of the tower be- 
came so terrified when they found themselves 
suspended in mid-air above the river as to be in- 
capable of motion, and could neither go forward 
nor return without assistance from the workmen. 
This proved to be such an annoyance and so great 
an interruption that in a few days after the com- 
pletion of the foot-bridge, which is intended for 
the workmen only, it was decided not to issue any 
more passes to those who wanted to cross merely 
for the sake of the splendid panoramic view or 
for the excitement of the trip. There was danger, 


rao © ee 


too, lest some person, losing self-control, should 
fall from the dizzy height to certain death. 
The foot-bridge is constructed of narrow slats 


of oak, framed in sections of various lengths, and 
securely fastened to the wire cables that support 
it. It will be used by the workmen in stretching 
and finishing the great cables that are to sustain 
the roadway. 


In order to guard against fire in theatres, 


some experiments have been made by coating 
the scenery with alum. This renders them ab- 
§ incombustible. In this connection it 
may not be amiss to mention that alum is exten- 
coals - ‘nolan ling f ; f 
sively used in England as a filling for fire-proo 


fes, and that all the alum-filled safes preserved 
eir contents in the Bond Street fire.—[ Com.] 





Astuma. — Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy. Pre- 
pared from a German recipe obtained by the 
late Jonas Whitcomb, in Europe. It alleviated 
this disorder in his case when all other appli- 
ances of medical skill had been abandoned by him 
in despair. In no case of a purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give immediate relief. 
It contains no poisonous or injurious properties 
whatever; an infant may take it with perfect 
JosepH Bernett & Co., Manufacturers 
and Proprietors, Boston.—[ Com. ] 


safety. 








SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 

Tuese Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and although they entirely super- 
sede the use of Mercury, do not leave any of its 
injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—[ Com. ] 





ALr nervous, exhausting, and painful diseases speed- 
fly yield to the curative influences of Pulvermacher’s 
Electric Belts and Bands. They are safe, simple, and 
effective, and can be easily applied by the patient him- 
self. Book, with full particulars, mailed free. Address 
PutvermaouEr Gatvanic Co.,Cincinnati,Ohio.-[Com.} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing inmanand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
unexcusable. © keep them free 


YOUR - 
TEE T H ects 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the scout. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a redlable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


DONT 
NEGLECT 





e6 O UR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS,” 
By C. Epwarps Lester. Sent free by mail to 
any addreas on receipt of $250. Write for testimoni- 
U.S. PUBLISHING CO., or JNO, F. TROW, 
205 East 12th Street, New York. 
you ask WHY we can sel) First. 
Class 7 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pianos 
for 290, Our answer is, that it costs 
jess than 8800 to make any $600 Piano 
sold through Agents, all of whom 
ee make 100 per et. profit. We bave no 
Agents, but sell Dimgct to Families, 
at Factory price, and warrant five years. 
We send our Pianos everywhere for trial, 
and require no payment unless they are 
found satisfactory. Send for our Ilustrated Circular, which gives 
full particulars, and conta’ns the names of over 1500 Bankers, Mer- 
charts and Families that are using car Pianos in every State of the 
Union, Please state where you saw this notice. Address, 


U. 8S. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N., Y. 


RUBBER WORKS. 


Goods for Druggists and Stationers. Inventors’ Arti- 
cles manufactured. F. H. HOLTON, 45 Gold St., N.Y. 


REVOLVERS sor ne rect tin faere Pee 
ticulars FRex, KENDALL & CO., Boston, Mass. 


as. 























Notice to Subscribers 


LL CRAGIN & CO., 119 South Fourth St., Phila- 
delphia, hereby agree to send to each of the subscrib- 
ers or readers of this paper, free, a sample of DOB- 
BINS ELECTRIC SOAP, provided they receive the 
address and fifteen cents, which sum exactly pays the 
postage on the Soap. This Soap was pronounced by 
the Centennial Judges to be the only pure Family Soap 
made in America. As it has been extensively advertised 
for years, readers have undoubtedly heard of the Soap. 
This very liberal offer of its manufacturers enables all 
to test its quality for themselves very cheaply. Send 
your address, and fifteen cents for postage, direct to 

I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
WATERED LARD is a FRAUD. 


It contains one Ib. of Water to 
9 lbs. of Lard. The Water evap- 











B \. St.,St.Louis; N. K. ; 
: Co., 36 Whitehall St., N.Y. City. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as pretty and more 
durable at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
New Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


“ JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 
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They have Spehae air-tight and indestructible,pre- 

serving the for years, and protecting it from ver- 

min, reptiles, orbody-mmatching. Their use prevents the 

spread of Contagious Diseases at Funerals or elsewhere. 
Metallic Burial Cases and Caskets are made in all 

sizes, from the cheapest to the most oy ae 

Sold by all first-class Undertakers and Sextons. 


RAYMOND MANUFACTURING CO., 348 Pearl St., N.Y. 











| EIGHT beautiful ever - blooming 
Monthly Roses, pot-grown, sent 
Rose oe by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
| 2 . 
25 varieties choice Flower-Seeds 
sent, postpaid, for $1. 
| Special Price-List of Vegetable 
pe Seeds sent to market gardeners and 
) | dealers on application. 
’ Our Descriptive Catalogue 
| of Seeds and Plants will be sent free to 


Plants. BENJ. A. ELLIOTT & CO., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

















Baby Carriage. 
The Novelty 


Takes less room than old style. 
The only Carriage that protects 








PATENT 
WIRE SIGNS, 
Roofs of Bu’ Wine 
Metallic — pa tere 

for all business 
Durable, Attracti = 
circular. 





250 Canal St., N. ¥. 
Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 

















IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers Webster’s School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York, 


PUBLIS 


WOODWARD'S | 





sost 


Three , fifty centseach, + 
catalogue of new )ooks on Art, 
Architecture and Agriculture. 








HARDY RHODODENDRONS. 


We offer, at low rates, a large stock of these plants, 
so much admired in the Centennial Grounds inet sum- 


mer. We grow the best TREES and 
FLOW IN RUBS in —- variety. 
STREET TREES, EVERGR NS, both 
the older kinds rarer sorts. ROS 0! 

size, and at low tors will find our groun 
near the Bridge St. Station. For C 


BR. B. PARSONS & CO., 
P. 0. Box 99. Flushing, N. Y¥. 


FP. J. KALDENBERG, 


M A 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
.f§117 Fulton St., 
stores: { 317 Rulon St *Brwax),¢ NewYork. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At Dresden ee ay Directors : The Royal Gen- 
eral Music-Director Dr. Rierz, and F. Pvpvor. Teachers 
of Singing (Opera Concert Instruction): Brémux, Royal 
Court Singers Souarrrs, Miss v. Me1ousnrr, and oth- 
ers; of Piano: Professors Déxine, BLumner, Soumor: 
and others; of Organ: Court Organist Merxr; o! 
Violin: Royal Concert-Master Lavtersacn; of Violon- 
cello: Royal Kammervirtuos Grirzmacuer, and oth- 
ers. For particulars, address the Secretary. 


Cc, STEHR, F  meen en of 


eerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome Street, 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


D®:- DUFFY, Via Rondinelli, 10, 
PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON, 




















the eye and has room enough FLORENCE ITALY 
for Baby and Wraps. pay - - 
ulated to suit. Send for Cir- HORT HAND WITHOUT A MASTER. 
cular, to L. P. TIBB. 68d_edition. ng, SAFE 
820 Broadway, New York. | HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No. 1 bers St., N. Y. 





THE PAPACY AND THE CIVIL POWER. 


The Papacy and the Civil Power. By the Hon. R. W. Tompson, Secretary of the Navy. 


Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 00. 





From the Rev. Joun F. Hurst, D.D., President of the 
Drew Theological Seminary. 

“* ** In my judgment it is by far the best work that 
has been produced on the subject. The whole history 
of papal interference in civil affairs is given with thor- 
oughness and impartiality, and the application is made 
to American citizens in a most forcible manner. It 
would be an excellent manual for every American citi- 
zen, and would serve as a most valuable text-book in 
this special department of ecclesiastical history. * **”’ 





A timely work is this of Mr. Thompson. It discusses 
in forcible style the political claims of Rome. It brings 
historical evidence in abundance to show that these 
claims are vigorously sustained and constantly urged. 
The book is well worthy the study of every one who 
loves his country.— Watchman, Boston. 

A work which all trae Americans ought to read 
and ponder. ** * A full, clear, and authentic account 
is given of the rise, progress, and expansion of the 
civil supremacy of the popes, and the evils result- 
ing therefrom to the nations that have to any ex- 
tent been involved in its blighting effects. ** * The 
style of this work is calm, grave, and dispassion- 
ate. Nothing is alleged without proof. No posi- 
tion is taken which is not abundantly supported by 
citations from Roman Catholic treatises, bulls, encyc- 
licals, journals, etc. *°* * Mr. Thompson deals mainly 
with the political side of his subject. He takes his 
start with the beginnings of the papal apostasy, and 
follows it down through European history, exposing 
to open view the horrible outrages which have been 
perpetrated on the sacred rights of humanity by a 
priesthood that has turned religion into a pretext for 
enforcing political oppressions of inconceivable in- 
iquity. This work makes no appeal to yulgar preju- 
dices nor to bigoted animosities. It examines and 
reports the facts of history, and allows the facts to 
teach their appropriate lessons and to utter their sig- 
nificant warnings.—Christian at Work, N. Y. 

This work can not fail to awaken interest and dis- 
cussion—J. Y. Times. 





The question ofthe supremacy of the spiritual au- 
thority over civil government, as claimed by the advo- 
cates of papal infallibility, is elaborately discussed in 
this work. It forms, in fact, a complete history of the 
struggle between the temporal and ical pow- 
ers since the time of Constantine, showing a careful 
and thorough investigation ofthe subject. It is writ- 
ten with clearness and fairness, dealing in argument 
and not in invective, and always avoiding shallow and 
vehement declamation. It abounds with instruction 
ofa valuable and interesting character, and presents a 
vast array of facts to confirm the prevalent opinions of 
the Protestant community.—Morning Express,Albany. 

The book is written in good temper, its argument is 
fairly and strongly put, and ite authorities are fairly 
given. It is written for the people, and its chapters 
will be readily apprehended and enjoyed by all intel- 
ligent readers. It is a book for the hour, meriting, 
what it will doubtless enjoy, a wide distribution and 
a careful reading.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

Mr. Thompson makes an earnest effort to as- 
certain exact facts with reference to the alleged tend- 
ency of the Roman Catholic Church to invade the do- 
main of civil government, and to draw from these 
facts the conclusions which they warrant. His ob- 
ject has been to ascertain as accurately as is possible 
how far the world has been influenced by the union 
of Church and State, and what the probable effect 
upon mankind would be if that union should again be- 
come general. * * * The book will be read with uncom- 
mon interest by persons who dispute as well as by per- 
sons who accept its conclusions.—N. Y. Evening Post, 

A carefally compiled and well-digested work. * * * 
The book is especially valuable for its fund of incon- 
trovertible documentary and historical testimony sup- 
plied by the records of the ecclesiastical and tempo- 
ral sovereigntyofthe papal church.—Boston Advertiser. 

The book has the value which belongs to the lucid 
presentation of historical facts.—Boston Globe. 

Mr. Thompson’s tone is temperate but decided, and 
he hits hard blows with the hammer of fact.—Jnde- 
pendent, N.Y. 





PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK. 


Kar The adove work will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price 
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MADISON SQUARE, 
JUDGES’ REPORT FROM PHILADELPHIA: 


“For i my bony =: in ALL pf of 
and for A NEW PROCESS of making DURABLE 


transfer CRAYONS.” 

Dr. H. Vocet, Prof. of |T. Hix Samra, Artist. 
Chemistry. Car_ CosTenosLe, Artist, 

T. V. Warpzt, Artist. | P.N. Arpo, Artist, 

Perer Granaw, Artist. | Cart Scuiesincer,Artist 

Doxatp G. Mrrcnett, | J. F. Wem, Artist. 
Artist. A. Tantarprn1, Artist. 

Henry Draper, Professor of Chemistry. 


Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 










Revolvers, 7-Shot, $8 00. English 
Double Bhot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 
HOMER 


FISHER, 260 Broadway, N.Y. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
Operative Surgery 
Surgical Pathology. 


J. M. CARNOCHAN, M.D., 
FORMERLY PROFESSOR OF SURGERY IN THE NEW YORK MED- 
ICAL COLLEGE, SURGEON-IN-CHIEF TO THE STATE 
HOSPITAL, 1850-71, ETC., BTC. 


Tris work will be published in a series of Numbers, 
to be issued py y. Each Number, of quarto size, 
will contain from Thirty-two to Forty-eight Pages of 
Letter-press, printed on the best paper, with Illustra- 
tions of the Cases drawn from nature, and com- 
plete in the topics it embraces. 


Parts I. and IT. (double number) now ready, 
price $1 00. 

PARTS I. and TI. Iptroductory Address on the Study 
of Science.—Elephantiasis Arabum of the Lower 
Extremity Successfully Treated by Ligature of the 
Femoral Artery, with other Cases.—Elephantiasis 
Arabum of the Head, Face, and Neck Treated Suc- 
cessfully by Ligature of both Common Carotid 
Arteries.—Remarks on the Ligation of the Com- 
mon Trunk of the Femoral Artery, in Relation to 
Secondary Hemorrhage following Amputation of 
the Thigh; and in Hemorrhage from Wounds of 
the Plantar Arteries, and of the Posterior and An- 
terior Tibial Arteries, with Cases. 


Dr. Carnochan’s name is associated honorably with 
those of a generation of surgeons that has well nigh 
paseed away, and is as distinctly identified as a “~~ 4 
one in the great feature that is most entitled to inte: 
lectual pre-eminence in surgery. Itis a distinction of 
American surgery that it is inventive above surgery 
in all other conntries; that it p nap is 
degree the best distinctive feature of surgical art; and 
the be { of evidence presented in the agen of cases 
included in the plan of Dr. Carnochan’s volume will 
establish his right to an honorable distinction for this 
particular in the number of the great surgeons this 
country has produced.—JN. Y. Herald. 


Ten Numbers are in course of preparation and 
will form one complete volume, the firet of a series. 
Terms of Subscription, 75 cents each single Part; 
Parts L. and IL., together, $1 00. 
63 Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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chell. Founders, No. 21 Brattle 
St, a. Mass. Established 1847, 








PERFECTION, 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, No. 78 John S8t., N.Y. 
P. O. Box 1029. 














Harper's European Guide-Books, 
PUBLISHED YEARLY IN 3 VOLS. 


PRICE, $8 00 PER VOL. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, $7 00. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, and the East. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, and Spain. 


The Vols. Sold Separately, and either of them sent 
by mail on receipt of Three Dollars. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK, in English, 
French, German, and Italian. Price, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


WASH BLUE 
BARLOW'S | 788 0S WILTBERGER, 


Proprieto 
INDIGO BLUE. 288 North Second St. Philadelphia 


ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood Type and 
V Borders, Cabinets, “Strong Slat” Cases, —_= 
r outfits. 16 


and Complete Newspaj 
18 te, oumet Fulton, New York. 

Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
25 cts., postpaid. L. JONES & co? Nassau, N. Y. 
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Rogers’ Statuary 


$10 and upward. 
‘ WEIGHING THE BABY.’ 





SS Cor. 27th St., N. ¥. 


Desi and Instructions for Decorati Pottery. 
With on illustrated list of eubj jects. Price 50 cents by 
Ss. W. TILTON & CO-. Publishers, 

333 Washington St., Boston. 


mi fon Gold Watches 
wane oad | +A Chains 











Two New Books of Absorbing 
Interest. 


Z. 
SMILES’S 


Life of a Scotch Naturalist 


Life of a Scotch Naturalist: Thomas Edward, 
Associate of the Linnean Society. By Samvgr 
Sizes, Author of “Lives of the Engineers,” 
“ Self-Help,” “ Character,” “Thrift,” &. Por- 
trait and Illustrations by Grorgz Rew, A.R.S.A. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The interest of this book is so great and so unique. 
From first to last we see a man struggling against ad- 
verse circumstances, illiterate, utterly alove, yet with 
an individuality and a scientific bent so strong and suf- 
ficing that few observers, supplied with all the helps 
that education and money command, could have done 
the work which he has done, while earning the scanty 
wage of 98, 6d. a week as a shoemaker—his whole in- 
come, we may say, through life. *** Though we sincere- 
ly trust that Mr. Smilés may be spared to add many to 
the valuable books he has given us, yet we are almost 
inclined to regard this “ Life of Edward ” as the fitting 
crown of his efforts in stimulating “self-help.” Here is 
a man as faithful and self-helping as any who were ever 
rewarded with the outward success which takes the eye 
of the world, and which in itself is a thing which may 
quite legitimately be aimed at, for the furtherance of 
noble and liberal projects. But here, also, is a man 
who, though shrewd and practical, never allowed 
worldly views to conflict with his ideal; who, in all 
simplicity, without complaining, or ignoble greed of 
fame, followed his star, yielding a notable testimony 
that though Inquisitions are no more, science still has 
its martyrs. A noble lesson of unaffected humility 
here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, 
and elevates it.—Spectator, London. 

The story of the naturalist is beautiful: the perusal 
of it will make any reader wiser and better.—Art 
Journal, London. 

Full of noble lessons for us all.—Academy, Lon- 
don. 


Throw Persia. by Caravan 


Through Persia by Caravan. By ARTHUR AR- 
NOLD. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Mr. Arnold’s pleasant volume will enlighten the 
reader. It abounds with sound information. It would 
be impossible, by any number of extracts, to give a 
just view of the multiplicity of subjects touched upon 
in.his lucid pages, We will therefore merely content 
ourselves with saying, in no modern work can a more 
excellent account of Persia be found.—Zcho, London. 

Can not fail to be interesting and useful to many.— 
Pall Mall Budget, London. 

A just, instractive, and entertaining account of Per- 
sia in the p it day.—Ath 2, London. 

Mr. Arnold’s record of his travels and reflections on 
what he saw and heard is very carefully and pleasant- 
ly written. * * * His style is easy and flowing, and his 
facts entertaining. The reader may pass several pleas- 
ant hours with such a book.—Ezaminer, London. 

We commend Mr. Arnold’s narrative as that of a 
shrewd observer and pleasant writer, who has 
bronght back the latest news of the internal con- 
dition and aspect of a country which for many rea- 
sons possesses at this time a peculiar interest.—Daily 
News, London. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Either of the above works sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 
of the price, 
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School History of the United States,.......8150. $100. 
Smaller School History of the United States, . #1 00. 0 67. 


HARPER’S 


STORIES OF 


By DAVID B. SCOTT. 














UNITED STATES 





Retail. Introduction, Exchange. 
75 cts. 
50 cts. 





LEADING 


FEATURES. 








[ They are written in clear, simple, but effective language, 
giving a concise statement of the principal events, omitting all 


useless and wearisome details. 
They are amply furnished with reliable maps, and illus- 


trated with numerous and accurate engravings. 

Lach important period is followed by interesting and in- 
structive general refiections. In these are outlined, in the form 
of generalization, the habits, industries, and character of the 
people, the growth of the country, and the causes and effects of 
\ the most prominent events in its history. 





spirit that deserves special mention. 


time to complete the study of the larger work. 


COMMENDATIONS. 
From Hon. J. G. McoMywn, late State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. 
The engravings are excellent. The maps are also admirably adapted to their purpose. 
The habits, occupations, and character of the people are described and discuseed in a manly and catholic 


From W. F. Auten, Professor of History, Wisconsin State University. 
It seems to me to be especially good in the clear, consecutive statement of events, presenting them in 
such a manner as to give a broad, general view, not distorted or interfered with by irrelevant matter. 


From 8. E. Brros, Principal of Carey School, Keokuk, Iowa. 
We have been using Scott's U.S. History with most excellent results. I regard it as one of the very best. 


From F.8. Dewey, Supt. of Schools, Alpena, Mich. 
For the last five years we have been using Scott's U.S. History in our schools, and have no desire to 


From the “Indiana School Journal.” 

This book (Scott’s School History of the U. 8.) is not a new one, but has not been noticed in the Journal. 
The matter of the book is happily selected, and given in a pleasant and attractive manner. The philosophy 
of history is kept constantly in view. Not only are events named in their order, but their causes and their 
effects are stated in such a way as to enable the student to gain some general ideas as to the growth of the 
country, and the habits, industries, and character of the people. The general reflections at the close of vari- 
ous marked periods are especially valuable. The maps and engravings are also valuable additions. All 
things considered, we know of no better history of the U. 8. 


From W. J. Roure, in the “Boston Journal of Chemistry.” 

Harper's School Histories of the United States, by David B. Scott, deserve a high place among the scores 
of similar books in the market. They are well written, and the maps and illustrations are excellent. The 
Smaller History is not, as in most cases, an abridged form of the larger one, but, as it ought to be, an inde- 
pendent work. Teachers in search of a text-book should examine them. 

From H. R. Sanrorp, Supt. of Public Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 

I am greatly pleased with Scott’s History of the United States, and do most cordially recommend it. 
The facts are clearly and accurately stated ; the engravings and maps are good ; the general reflections with 
which the divisions close tend to fix and explain the facts ; the pronunciation of proper names is given when 
they first occur; the tabular view of the whole at the close of the book will render great assistance to the 
student ; and last, though not least, the style of writing is easy and attractive. 


From 8. C. Molwrosu, County Supt. of Schools, Will Co., 1. 
It affords me sincere pleasure to state that the adoption of Harper’s U. 8. Histories in the county is meet- 


ing with the best success. We have both the larger and the smaller book, and find the latter most admirably 
suited to the requirements of a large number of our rural districts, meeting the wants of those who have not 


From M. W. Danuina, Prin. of Forrestville (N. ¥.) Academy. 
I am using Scott’s History of the U. 8. this term, and like it very much. 


From Rorvs Kine, Prin. of District No.7, Rondout, N. Y. 
Please send me —— copies of Scott’s School History of the U. S., at introductory rates. I introduced it at 
Almond Academy, N. Y., last winter, and liked it much. 
From R. E. Bunxzsr, Supt. of Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 
We have introduced Scott’s U. S. History because we believe it to be the best. 
From J. Franxuiw Barxrn, Prin. of Public School, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Scott’s School History of the U.S, has been used in the grammar department of this school during the 
past six mae, and has given the highest satisfaction. 
From Avuear Earruman, of the Wisconsin Normal School. 
I have used several histories of the U. S.—among them Scott’s, This to my mind is the best. 





teacher or school officer on application. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to’ any 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
*FaaB ati, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, 
ieee 6s Magazine, Hanver’s Weexty, and Hanesn’s 
Bazar, 7s one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 
An Extra Copy of either the } aepnscegy ha REKL.Y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsourpens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Sor 00, without extra copy: 
The Gain of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber hes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 


The Volumes of the Weexty and Bazar ¢ 


PILES! 


Dr. Brown's Herbal Citnestte Suppestiertosane guar- 

anteed to cure any case of Piles that can be found in 

the United States. A sample box of these Supposito- 
— ont sent pr by mail to any a. = roe 

of twenty cen prepa: bro Ba n 

ular price $1. dareas Dr ELPS BROWN. 

Street, Jersey City, N. J. 

ROSE GROWERS gour on AND FLORAL GUIDE 


tat ager a me 


Y. TEAS & CO., Richmond, ind 


aday sure made by Agents selli 

$102 $25: our Bey = Crayons, Fetus 

ees & Chromo Cards. 126 samples, 

} aay $5 coat, postpaid, fa ‘or 85c. Illustrated Catalogue 
JH. °$ SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1 











with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 
In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

able to the order of Harerr & Brorners is prefer- 
Pole to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Txeme ror Apvertisine mv Hanren's WEeexLy anp 
Harrer’s Bazan. 
e Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
ie 's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and ‘Display, 
$1 25 per Lino —eeeh insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ANTED MEN to warel and sel Aad Dealers 4 
lamp goods, NO PEDDLING. fis beret bene 


and traveling expenses 
sp a2 LAMP ‘to. , 264 Main Be. Cuncrmy, + = 


() ro Fy 4 ) EE on day 100 Ca and 
wore? toe printed for business 


01.50 io oy by 10c. MARTIN 
185 deateed 


rooklyn, N. Y. 


year to te. Outfit and 
2500: Sho-Gun — For a rth 
J.WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 














$350 *i A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 86 Best 
—_ articles in the world. One sam 
J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 








ADIES can a nice ‘a day in their own eft 
LA town. Address ELLIS M'F'G CO.,Waltham, Mase. 


ye. NAME Printed on 80 Cards, 30 styles, for 
10c. and stamp. CiinTon Bavs.,Clintonville, Conn. 





25 ir Fancy Ay STED, Nee ne Ce NE 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


SMILES'S LIFE OF A sooren NATURALIST. 
Life of a Scotch Naturalist: Thomas Edward, Aseo- 
ciate of the Linnwan Society. By Saumur. Suture, 
Author of “ Lives of the o Eagiees ~ “ Self-Help,” 
“Character,” “Thrift, ortrait and Illustra- 
tions by Gzorex ta A.R.S.A. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Il. 
THROUGH PERSIA BY — nami By Azgruva 
Axnorp. 12mo,Cloth, $1 76. 


IIL 
THE TURKS IN EUROPE. By Epwanp A. Farr- 
Man. 15 cents. Iv 


A RIDE TO KHIVA. A Ride to et Travels and 
Adventures in Central Asia. By Faeep Bornasy 
Append Royal Horse Guards.) ith Mapes and an 

A rope containing among eee information, a 
Nes of March-rouies, cemates from a Russian 
Work 12mo, Cloth, $2'00 
Vv. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF LORD 
MACAULAY. Edited, with Occasional Notes, by 
Grorer Orro TREVELYAN, M.P. 8vo, Cloth, uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $250. (Uniform in size and 
style with the Library Edition of Macaulay's iufe and 
Letters.) 


VI. 
THE PAPACY AND THE CIVIL POWER. By 
R. W. Tuompson. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
VIL 
oe MARTYR, The ‘ slogion of Justin Mar- 
vr. To which eeppenees istle to Diognetus, 
With an Introduction and Notes y Basrt L. Gitver- 
eceeve, Ph.D. (Gitt.) LL.D., Professor of Greek iu 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. This is the Fifth Volume in the Series 
of Christian Greek and Latin Classics, 
VIII. 

CARNOCHAN’S SURGERY. Contributions . 
erative mrig” A and Surgical Pathology.  <. 
CaRNocHaNn D., Formerly Professor of urgery 
in the New York Medical College, Surgeon-in-Chie 
to the State Hospital, 1850-71, &c. Parte I. and IL, 
together, 4to, Paper, rs 00. 

Ix. 

LONG’S CENTRAL AFRICA. Central Africa: 
Naked Truths of Naked People. An Account of 
Expeditions to the Lake Victoria Nyanza and the 
Makraka Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr-El-Abiad 
(White Nile.) » Col. C. Cuaiti.t Lone, of the 
Egyptian Stee. llustrated from Col. Long's own 
Sketches. With Map. S8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


x. 

PETER THE APOSTLE. By the Rev. Writram M.., 
Tayior, D.D., Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York Cit ; Author of * David King of Israel” 
aud “ Elijah t e Prophet.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 30, 

XI. 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF AN- 
IMALS. With a Study of the Kelations of Livy. 
ing. and Extinct Faunas as Elucidating the Past 

oye of the Earth's Surface. By Avrren Ros- 

BRL tiacs, Author of the ‘‘ Malay Archipelago,” , 

&c. In Two Volumes. With Maps and Llustra- ' 

tions, 8vo, Cloth, $10 =. 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER GIVING, 
A Treatise containing Practical Instructions in 
Cooking ; in the Combination and Serving of Dish- 
es; an in the Fashionable Modes of Remi rm | 
at "Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. Marr 

F, Henpegson. Illustrated. 12mo, Pht $1 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED . BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
*," These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified, vi 


When the Ship Comes mane, By Waurez Busant 
and James Rios. 25 cents 





eo Hall. By Awrnony Tro.iore. Llustrated. 
20 cents, ao 


The Golden Butterfly. 75 5 cents, 


Madcap Violet.  * William Black. 50 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


A Princess of Thule. By’ William Black. New Edi- 
tion, 12mo, Cloth, $1 


Anne Warwick. By Georgiana-M: Craik. 650 cents. 
Weavers and Weft. By Miss Braddon. 2% cents. 


Joshua Haggard’s Denghter. By Miss Braddon. I- 
lustrated, 75 cen 


The Sun-Maid. 60 cents. _ 
Azalea. By Cecil Clayton. 50 cents, 


The Duchess of Rosemary Lane. By B. L, Farjeon. 
75 cents, 


From Dreams to Waking. By E. Lynn Linton. 25 
cents. 


The Arundel Motto. By Mary Cecil Hay. 16 cents. 


Harper’s Honsehold Edition of Thackeray's Works. 
Complete in 11 vols, illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
per volume. Vanity Fair, # Vitae 
gintans, aud Philip are now ready. Other volumes 
are in preparation. 





ta” Harrer & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail or express, postage or freight pre- 
paid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the 
price. 





ea Hanrze’s Cararocus mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & soreness Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


a, 7 Agentsin | "1, with 
pe vis ew Articles. Sam Ad- 
dress ©, M. LININGT: N, Chicago. 











WATCHES. Cheapest P. the known 
world. Sample watch and ie yt 
For terms, address COULTER & CO.,c cago. 





Tt: PAYS tosell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 


Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 


$55 3 87 Mi ye _ 











95 MIXED CARDS (no two alike), with name, 
10 conte, WASSAT CARD CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


Orrice-ScEKER. 


“St. Jackson, can’t you save us? 


Can't you give us something?” 





“OLD RELIABLE.” 

THERE are many reputed remedies for that very 
prevalent disease, Chronic Nasal Catarrh, but 
none which have given general satisfaction, and 
become acknowledged standard preparations, ex- 
cept Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. It continues to 
enjoy an unprecedented popularity. This repu- 
tation has been earned through the permanent 
cures which it has wrought, having proved itself 
& specific in the worst forms of the disease. 
Pierce’s Pocket Memorandum Books are given 

. away at drug stores. 


5O PER CENT. SAVED BY USING 
vo HIGGINS’ German Laundry Soap. 


LONDON BOOKS, 


RARE AND VALUABLE, 
AT LONDON PRICES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, CATALOGUE NO. 94, 
Containing a rich collection of standard Miscellaneous 
Works, suitable for — institutions and gentlemen's 
private libraries, many of which are curious and of rare 
occurrence. Priced Catalogues regularly issued, and 
mailed gratis on applicstice- uvsTER, by weekly 


steamers. 
7 a Miaske Oxford St, yal 
ork, P.O. Box 3006. 


188 Fulton St., New 


UNION ADAMS |i 


MANUFACTURES TO ORDER 


Fine Shirts, Collars, & Drawers 


847 BROADWAY. 
FLORENCE | OIL STOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 
Two STOVES IN ONE. 
‘ Safe, 

Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney- 
flues, as it generatesnosmoke 

or noxious gases. 
3 Meats and Bread cooked 
b this stove are better flavor- 
and more — than 
when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant ~ 
4 ply of pure, moist heat, easily 

regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. -_ perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily » aD 
well adapted to its intended purpose. 

MADE BY THB 
“FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 
THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—3® Union Square, New zoms 

a7o Washington St., Boston; 66 e 8t., 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


-” MANUFAOTURED BY 
WH. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
a Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


























The Chickering 
PIANO, 


4 in all great contests, and for THE 
The Victor PAST 53 WEARS the AC- 
KNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD, will be offered during the present condition 
of trade, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A written guarantee: for Five Years given with 
every Piano. 


Chickering & Sons, 


CHICEKERING HALL, 
5th Avenue, Cor. 18th St., N. Y. 


Babs Tou S0aD. 


Unrivaled for the 
toiletand the bath. 
7 No artificial and 
deceptive odors to 
cover common 
and deleterious in- 

gredients. After 
= years of scientific 
experiment the manufacturer of B. T. Babbitt’s Best 
Soap has perfected and now offers to the public 


The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 
Only the purest vegetable oils used in its 
manufacture. 

For Use in the nse. it has No Equal. 


Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom. Sample box, containing 3 cakes of 
6 ozs. each, sent free to any address on receipt of 75 
cents. Address 


B.T. BABBITT, 


New York City. 
g2~ For Sale by all Druggists. 3 =. 











PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


To Consum pte, aay have been 





P. to give their testimony in favor of the use of 
27 's Pure Cod Liver Oil and Lime.” Experience 
has proved it to be a valuable remedy for Consump- 


tion, a Diphtheria and all diseases of the Throat 


and Lun Manufactured only by A. Se = 
Chemist, ston. Sold by ar druggists general ally. : 






Price $10. 
BEST AIR —_— 


mackenbysh. 34 


ee Herkimer, w. —. 





ROYA 


Absolutely 


BAKING 
POWDER. 
Pure 


327” Will go one-third farther than adu!terated or short y. k uneq 
-weight kinds, Consumers may obtain this ualed 
powder of grocers; or send 60 cts. for 1 Ib. can to Rorat Baxine Powpzs Co., N. ¥., Dox 679, and receive it, 
postage paid, by return mail, with recipes for making the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, Corn Bread, 


Muffins, &c. Sold only in tin cans. In writing state 


where you saw this notice. 











ae Before siedlimtiees Paints or gy send for Sam- 
ples and REDUCED Price-List of 


ASBESTOS 


ASBESTOS IS A FIBROUS STONE, INDESTRUCTIBLE BY FIRE OR ACIDS.- 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


This article is now well known in all parts of this country as the only reliable standard, low-priced 
Roofing. It is furnished in rolls ready for wy oe the moet, weighs only about 60 pounds to 100 square 
feet, and when oa -~ with the Fire-Proof Asbestos Coati ng, presents a handsome white or light-gray 
surface. It is adapted for ‘4 and fiat Roofs in all climates, costs only about half as much as Tin, and can 


be readil wy ory y any one 

ved b: rthless materials which are ny eae vy by unsc + D4 as genuine 
ASBESTOS ROOFING. TH. RE IS NO OTHER RELIABLE PORTABLE ROOFING IN THE MARKET. 
The cheap, tarred felts, petroleum oil paints, &c., which are sold as Roofings under various names, and war- 
ranted by irresponsible venders to be more durabie than the standard articles, are a source of constant annoy- 
from reputable manufacturers can be purchased at about the same 














ance and expense, while a reliable 
price asked for these worthless articles. 








ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT. 


This is a better article than has before been offered for this purpose. It contains no tar or cheap 
oils, and forms the handsomest and most durable preservative coating in use h nk tin and other roofs, iron- 
work, fences, out-buildings, &c. It is furnished ready for use in packages of 


ASBESTOS PAINTS. 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, and second to no others in the market in re 
richness, and permanency of color, beauty of finish, and’ durability. They are rer ready for the 
in twelve — shades, suitable for the tasteful decoration of all classes o buildings. hey possess a 
superior body, are more economical than any others, two coats being fully equal to three of any of the 
various liqui *henueal paints, which contain water, alkali, soap, &c. Send for samples. 


Asbestos Steam-Pipe & Boiler Coverings. 


The cheapest, most durable and effective non-conductors in wi on—geerel as superior to all others in U.S. 
r ent teste—a perfect insulator for hair felts, rendering them indestructible. 
s 


peseee Cement Felting (dry in barrels), Asbestos Lining Felt (in rolls 6 to 42 inches 
sbestos 
INGY ior i Hot-Air and Steam Pipes, Locomotive and other Boilers, &c., to be the best and cheapest in 





Lined Bobs ‘elt. We guarantee these improved NON-CONDUCTING ah 


SLE EEETZES 


= 


> 


& 





ASBESTOS STEAM PACKIN G. 


Made from pure long-fibre ASBESTOS. Self-Lubricating ; Indestructible. Will save ten times its cost in 
toe woh item of repacking, besides requiring less oil than any other packing in use. Loose, Fiat, and Round, 


ASBESTOS FIRE-PROOF Aine, for inside wood-work. ASBESTOS CEMENT, 
for repairin, ee ey roofs, &c. ASBESTO woAane, PAPER, THREAD, CLOTH, 


SHEA NG, and LINING FELTS, &c. 
ct form, are suitable for all climates, and 


All these materials are prepared ready Jes Sor "se, in neat and com: 
can be easily applied by any one. Liberal inducements to General Merchants, Dealers, and Large Consumers. 


(~ Our goods are in use by the following, among thousands of other welblaaye parties :.T. Kingsford 
& Son, Oswego Starch Factory, Oswego, N. Y.; E. Remin ton & one, Hoa Denison Paper Mts. 
Co., Mechanic Falls, Me.; Old Colony ~L. Co., Taunton, e % ‘Co. Pree rt R. 
Cheney Bros., Silk Mfre., So.-Manchester, Conn.; Garner aC Co. Print Mfrs., 2 Haverstraw, N. Y. 
Holling Mill Go., Paterson, N. J.; Miller, Thomas, & Co., Buildin Materials, Akron, O.; Aultman & Ta lor 
‘o., Mansfield ng Me t Pennsylvania Iron Co, 1 L SS 5 


O. ; Comstock, Castle, & Co., uine 
Kinney ‘Haley, & Co Yarmouth, N.S; 6B i ol, Mer, Moncton, N. B.; J 
,P, Lorillard & ‘Bons, A. T. Stewart & ‘4 New "York City. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS, PRICE-LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO,, 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Also for sale by nownen, =SA Ee & ©0., Boston; 8S. W. | oe eee & CO., 
Columbus, 0.; T. S. & A. RE WOOD, Chicego MM. BUCK & CO. St. 
outs H. D. COLEMAN Pd ‘BRO. New ‘Orleans ; THOMPSON & UPSON, San 

neisco. 

te CAUTION. —The public are hereby cautioned purchasing or using ng any materials for the 
above or similar purposes purporting to dontain A SBEST: couless they bear ow? name @ dates of patents, 


When writing, please state you saw this advertisement in Hanrzr’s WEEKLY. 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


Tne situation of the unfortunate culprit in the 
above engraving is one that calls for sympathy, 
no matter what his offense against the law. It 
is hard enough, when caught in a humiliating po- 
sition, to bear the scorn and contempt of one’s 
fellow-men, but when it comes to being hissed at 
and derided by that most insolent and obnoxious 
of all created fowls, the goose, the ignominy is 
certainly beyond endurance. Any one who has 
ever made the characteristics of these creatures a 
study will readily admit that in self-sufficiency, 
vanity, and impudence a goose surpasses any 
bird, or beast, or creeping thing upon the face of 
the earth. There is an expression of pride, vain- 
glory, and all uncharitableness in their very walk 
or waddle; the way in which they bend their 


heads in passing under a doorway conveys an in- 
sult to all dwellers in houses; and their conduct 
to a passer-by is usually animated by an insolence 
that has no parallel. An instinct of common 
charity leads us to hope that the victim in the 
stocks will find within his reach a missile to hurl 
at the mocking crew. Unless he be a very Timon 
of Athens, and enjoys meditating upon the heart- 
lessness of a world where even the lower orders 
of creation gloat over a man’s misfortunes, he 
will, in a last extremity, devote even his cocked 
hat to the dispersion of his tormentors. 

Until within a few years all methods of pun- 
ishment were attended with public disgrace ; no 
offense could be expiated without a gaping crowd 
to witness the humiliation of the culprit. The 
stocks are a very old method of punishing small- 
er offenses against the law. This instrument is 


frequently spoken of under the Latin name of 
cippus in the early records of the Middle Ages. 
The date of its first introduction into England is 
uncertain, but in the second Statute of Laborers, 
enacted in 1350, provision is made for applying 
the stocks to unruly artificers; and in 1376 the 
Commons prayed Epwarop III. that stocks should 
be established in every village. Later on, each 
parish had its stocks, usually close to the church- 
yard, but sometimes in a more retired spot. 
Frequent mention is made of the stocks by 
English writers in all ages. An old English 
poem, quoted by Dr. Hattrwe xt in his Diction- 
ary, from a manuscript at least as old as the fif- 
teenth century, recounting the punishments to 
which some misdoers were condemned, says, 
“And twenty of thes oder ay in a pytt, 
In stokkes and feturs for to sytt.” 
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The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries seem to 
have been the haleyon days of the stocks. Per- 
sons were confined in them for all manner of 
petty crimes, and the size of the parties had no 
doubt a great deal to do with ameliorating the 
annoyance of the victims. Misery loves com 
pany, and among a large number the obloquy 
was in a measure divided and thus decreased. 
How lately this method of punishment was yet in 
vogue in England we learn from a copy of the 
Leeds Mercury, published April 14, 1860. This 
journal says: “ A notorious character named Joun 
Gamb_es, of Stanningley (Pudsey), having been 
convicted some months ago for Sunday gambling, 
and sentenced to sit in the stocks for six hours, 
left the locality, returned lately, and suffered his 
punishment by sitting in the stocks from two till 
eight o’clock on Thursday last.” Stocks of a 
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Every town, abbey, and almost every manorial 
lord of any distinction had the right of hanging ; 
and a gallows or a tree with a man hanging upon 
it was so frequent an object that it seems to have 
been considered as almost a natural ornament to 
a landseape, and is thus frequently introduced in 
medieval landscapes. To be carried about in a 
cart was considered especially disgraceful, prob- 
ably because it was thus that malefactors were ca 

ried to the gallows, and in France to the guillotin 

In the early romances of the days of King Arthur 
we have an apt illustration of the prevalence of this 
feeling. Sir Lancelot, when hastening to rescue 
his lady, Queen Guenever, has the misfortune to 
lose his horse, and meeting with a earter, he seizes 
the cart as the only means of conveyance, for 





of his walking. Queen Guenever and her ladies, 
from a bay-window of the castle of Sir Melia- 
graunce, saw him approach, and one of the latter 
exclaimed, “‘ See, madam, where as rideth in a cart 
ja goodly armed knight ; I suppose that he rideth 
}to hanging.” Guenever, however, saw by his 
| shield that it was Sir Lancelot. “Ah! most noble 
knight,” she said, when she saw him in this condi- 
| tion, “* I see well that thou hast been hard bested 
when thou ridest in a cart.” Then she rebuked 
the lady. “It was foul-mouthed,” said the 
queen, “and evil-compared so to compare the 
most noble knight of the world in such a shame- 
ful death. O Jhesu! defend him and keep him,” 
said the queen, “from all mischievous end !” 
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| But yet a sadder, drearier phrase than this 
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COMMITTED TO THE DEEP. 
Wr hear the solemn sentence, “Earth to earth,” | To wait ag pi 
Ring o’er our dead, “ 
And fancy since creation’s moarnfal birth 
No words e’er said 

Have brought more bitter woe to hearts half broken, | 1 ‘tc cross there Wl 
iven clearer voice to sorrow yet unspoken, No lowly yaa f 

Or been to suffering souls a snrer token | No —— + po 
That all of hope is fled. 
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| ‘To wait alone! 
Sounds o’er some graves: | And 
Those that no loving mourner bends to kiss, 
So deep the waves ‘ 
Have drawn the loved one to their wild protection, 
Within no earthy bed of man’s selection, 
To wait alone the trump of resurrection 
That wakes the sea’s deep caves. 
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THE DEEP.” 


THE WONDERFUL MAN-FISH. 


On the morning of the 20th of December, in 
the good year 1876, a small boy stood outside the 
salon door listening to such stray words as might 
reach him through the key-hole, eating a slice of 
bread-and-butter the while. The small boy was 
very pretty, with fair face and brown curls; his 
legs were incased in striped stockings, and about 
his neck was fitted one of those yokes of afflic- 
tion to the rising generation—a very broad and 
stiff sailor’s collar. His expression was fiercely 
intent ; he bit off a mouthful of bread, and paused 
to again listen. The voice of the doctor reached 
him; “ You should allow the little fellow"to see 
him, Mrs, Steele.” Then the reply of Mrs, Stecle 


wait for the exhibition, and until Mr. Steele re- 


| was wafted through the key-hole: “Oh, he must 
Besides, it will interfere with 


turns from Rome. 
his lessons, doctor.” 
The small boy in the hall, with a sense of burn- 
ing indignation, put his hand on the door-knob, 
| withdrew it again, paused a moment, then walked 
along the passage swiftly in an opposite direction. 
| What was there to be seen? Why did the doctor 
think that he should go to the show, whatever it 
was? Of course this little “pitcher with large 
ears” recognized himself as the subject of con- 
versation. 
Assunta was arranging the dining-room, spend- 
ing much time before the mirror during the proc- 
and at the window overlooking the wide, 
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bright square. Assunta was a slender maiden in 
a yellow gown, with her hair arranged in an ab- 
surdly high coiffure, and a pair of coral ear-rings 
dangling beside her peach-tinted cheeks. 

“ What is a Man-Fish ?” cried Jack, darting in 
upon her. 

Che! che! Assunta did not know—only what- 
ever the Man-Fish actually was, it was to be seen 
in the Arno. 

Thus foiled, Jack dashed on with increasing 
excitement to the dominions of Luigi, firm in an 
early developed faith that Luigi, being a man, 
might know more than Assunta, who was only a 
girl, fond of shaking her ear-drops coquetiishly 
at her reflected image in the dining-room glass. 

Jack was spending the winter with his cousin, 





while his parents visited Greece and the Nile, 
and this lady dwelt in an apartment. The ad- 
vantages of this mode of residence were manifest 
at once to little Jack: the whole household king- 
dom was compressed into a nutshell by closing 
the main door on the publie stairway. . Jack could 
roam from one bed-chamber te another; even st »p 
from a salon all gilt and amber satin to the larder 
and kitchen. Luigi, a very gentlemanly cook, with 
black mustache, linen cap, and apron, presided 
in the last apartment over a miniature paradise of 
copper stew-pans. Luigi was good-natured, ant 
fond of children, as are all Italians; but Jack in- 
truded upon his kingdom at an inopportune mo- 
ment, for he was brightening the fire with a large 
| palm-leaf fan in order to make a kettle boil more 











rapidly, and his temper had been rufiled by a re- 
cent encounter with the charcoal man, of which 
traces were still discernible on his white sleeve. 

“ Luigi, what is a Man-Fish ?” entreated Jack, 
in Italian. 

“Che! che! retorted Luigi, testily. 

vesce is just l’uomo-pesce.” 

a asa very disagreeable,” flashed Jack, and 
ran back to the salon to waylay the doctor. 

But the doctor had gone, and Jack’s cousin 
was in her usual place on the sofa, with her books 
about her. It was very tiresome to have a cousin 
always ill, Jack thought. 

“ Why may I not see the Man-Fish ?” demanded 
the small boy, boldly, thus driven to his wits’ end. 

Mrs. Steele turned a fresh leaf of her book 
languidly. “ You can see him later, when Cousin 
Tom returns.” 

“Bunt I want to see him now,” insisted Jack, 
flushing anxiously. 

“Oh, you naughty child! Did I not take you to 
-the cireus, and catch neuralgia in the draughts ?” 
“Yes, you did,” assented Jack, reluctantly. 

“There is the professor already. I hope you 
have learned your lesson, my dear.” 

Then Mrs. Steele resumed her book, and Jack 
stalked away sulkily to his appointed task. It 
was true that he had attended the Great American 

Cireus at the Teatro Principe Umberto, and de- 
’ lighted in the equestrian feats and the contor- 
tions of the India Rubber Man; but the clowns 
lad made the most powerful impression on his 
mind, especially that boy clown who hopped about 
like a grasshopper in the ring, and said such 
funny things in bad Italian, Jack had left the 
cireus with the intention of choosing the glorious 
public career of clownhood sooner or later, and 
had practiced standing on his head next morning 
on the seat of one of the gilt chairs, with results 
unfavorable to a Venetian glass pitcher, a Ginori 
flower-pot, and several specimens of East India 
porcelain. 

The professor awaited him at the large table, 
with its red cover, whereon reposed a dictionary, a 
crammar, several sheets of paper, and pencils, 
How Jack hated that table! The professor was 
a mild, patient little old man, with silvery hair 
aaxl mustache, a black satin stock, and beautiful 
manners. He wore a rusty cloak, like a bandit, 
with collar of yellow fur; he took snuff from a 
horn box, and he carried a red bandana pocket- 
handkerchief, for service, in one pocket, and a 
white one, for ornament, in another. Jack did 
not find him more objectionable than the fact of 
his being an instructor warranted. 

“You may give me the conditional present of 
the verb partire,” said the professor. 

“ What is a Man-Fish ?” returned Jack, resting 
his elbows on the table, and staring across at the 
tutor. 

The professor shrugged his shoulders and 
sought for his snuff-box. “Che! che!” he re- 
plied. 
suppose. Continue the lesson.” 

But Jack did not continue; for when the pro- 
fessor turned aside to take his snuff, he dropped 
on his hands and knees, crawling under the ta- 
ble, and when the instructor had further made 
use of the red pocket-handkerchief, subsequently 
polishing his nose with the white one, the pupil 
had disappeared. The professor was a patient 
man, as he had need to be. He put on his spec- 
tacles, and began to correct Jack’s translation 
while awaiting his return. 

The small boy had snatched his cap and run 
away to see the Man-Fish. Gaining the entrance 
door, he eluded the porter, and emerged on the 
outer world alone. The open space before him 
was the Piazza d’Azeglio, one of the new quar- 
ters of the city of Florence, built by an enter- 
prising public in the days when Victor Emanuel 
came to make the Athens of Tuscany a court 
city. Jack obeyed only a blind instinct of seek- 
ing the Arno bank. He had not the vaguest idea 
what a Man-Fish might be; but whatever it was, 
the wonder was to disport itself in the river, 
Away sped the little legs along the Via della 
Colonna, across the Piazza d’Annunziata, and 
down the Via dei Servi to the Duomo. 

An unwonted stillness had settled on this usu- 
ally busy quarter of the town, while such a crowd 
was pouring along the adjacent Via Calzajoli as 


“ L’uomo- 


Jack had never before seen in his life. The sky 
was gray and gloomy above the noble cathedral ; 
Giotto’s Campanile rose beside it in a shaft of 
glistening marbles; and the opposite Baptistery, 


with its splendid portals, had a mute deserted 
aspect, as if the Florentine babies had forgotten 
to be baptized on this eventful morning. The 
Misericordia was closed; but it might have been 
doubtful if the brotherhood would have even 
obeyed the peal of the cathedral bell, summoning 
them to deeds of mercy, at such a moment of 
universal excitement. 

To pause in this beautiful square and gaze at 
the group of buildings is enough for the traveller; 
but naughty little Jack cast ohly a guilty glance 
around to diseover if Luigi or the professor were 


at his heels, and dashed into the crowd. Every 
body was shouting, running, and gesticulating ; 
fathers dragged their children by the hand to 


greater speed, the old man who sold oranges 
keeping pace with the old woman who sold flow- 
ers, and the dwarf girl hopping between on tiny 
crutches. Carriages of all grades, from the En- 
glish trap with yellow wheels and high-stepping 
thorough-breds in glittering harness, to the dilap- 
idated street cab with sorry steed, joined the 
throng, whipping their quadrupeds to the utmost 
speed, amidst unifersal scrambling and laughter. 
One would have supposed that all lives depended 
on reaching a certain given point in the quickest 
possible time ; and indeed an event was about to 
take place for which Florence had no parallel to 
offer in her centuries of history. “ L’uomo-pesce! 
l’uomo-pesce !” resounded on every side, as little 
Jack entered the throng, and was swept along 
like a straw on a great wave. 

The Piazza della Signoria showed the same ev- 
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“ T,uomo-pesce may be a sort of whale, I* 





idence of unusual excitement; men, women, and 
children were hastening from it past the Uffizi 
and along the Via Vaccherechia, while the nar- 
row Porta Rossa was blocked from end to end. 
The scene of noonday business transactions was 
thus left to the stern guardianship of the Palazzo 
Vecchio, with its tower rising far above the Uffizi 
roof, and the fountains playing at its base. In 
the adjacent Loggia dei Lanzi, Benvenuto Cellini’s 
Perseus grasped the Medusa head, and the shad- 
ow of Savonarola might readily be imagined to 
cross the space before the palace to perish again 
at the stake in the centre of the square. 

Jack, a great deal delighted and a little afraid, 
was borne along the Porta Rossa into the wide 
Via Sornabuoni, and thence was borne down to 
the Arno bank. Here the excitement culminated ; 
both shores of the river were already lined with 
spectators, the bridges were freighted with hu- 
manity, every window of the houses was filled ; 
above, clustering heads on roofs and balconies 
were visible against the sky. The scene was 
amusing and altogether unusual; the elements 
made it not a little wild, for the sky was threat- 
ening, and the river was a swollen flood, turbid 
yellow in hue, and bringing down the soil and 
drift-wood of the country. Had Mark Twain be- 
held the Arno in this phase, instead of dwindled 
to a thread by summer drought, he need not 
have questioned even humorously the necessity 
of bridges instead of stepping-stones, 

There was something menacing in the swift- 
ness, the swirling depths, the very opacity, of the 
famous river on this December morning. In its 
marvelous history of war, of Guelph and Ghibel- 
line feuds, in funeral pageants, and civic display 
of splendor, the Arno had never before played 
the part assigned it to-day. Little Jack was half 
beside himself with haste and excitement. How 
was he to view the stream atall? Down yonder was 
the Ponte alle Grazie presenting one dense throng; 
next the Ponte Vecchio showed faces at all the 
windows of the goldsmiths’ shops; the Ponte S. 
Trinita, guarded by its four statues, formed an arch 
of curious spectators from shore to shore ; and the 
Ponte alla Carraja was a thoroughfare of restless 
expectation. A small boy had no chance here. 
He ran up the Arno bank only to find the parapet 
lined with people, many standing on this rampart 
to the encroaching waters, and a second line of 
vehicles drawn up against the curb, their occu- 
pants mounted on the box. Troops of half-grown 
boys, soldiers, postmen, women with handker- 
chiefs gathered over their heads, kept pace with 
him, each seeking a better post of observation. 
In this way Jack pantingly reached the gate of 
the Cascine at the upper end of the Lung’ Arno 
Nuovo, and saw that the suspension-bridge above 
was already occupied. The street cabs rattled 
up and down, the crowd surged, and nobody no- 
ticed little Jack in the least. He had fully made 
up his mind to cry about it, when he observed a 
beautiful dog-cart, with a little page in buttons 
seated behind, and a very stately gentleman in 
front sweeping the river with his opera-glass. 
Only the desperation of despair could have nerved 
Jack to pause by the wheel and look up wistfully. 
A faint shout was audible in the distance; the 
Man-Fish might be swimming at this very moment, 
and Jack, because of the extreme brevity of his 
own legs, and the crowd, could not see over the 
parapet. 

“Oh, please, may I come up there?” he de- 
manded, in English. 

No response. The little page made a gri 
down at him. A second shout made him hop im- 
patiently on one foot, and bethink him of the 
professor’s best Italian, in which to repeat the 
entreaty. The gentleman lowered his glass, 
scanned the suppliant smilingly, and in a mo- 
ment Jack was translated from that purgatory, 
the pavement, to the seventh heaven of a seat in 
the dog-cart, radiant with smiles and happiness. 
Jack did not deserve such prosperity, of course, 
having run away from lessons and defied the pro- 
fessor’s authority; but it was pretty to see his 
beaming confidence in the stately gentleman, firm 
in the immediate conviction that he was the kind- 
est person in the world, and capable of under- 
standing a boy’s feelings, as well as the manner 
in which he prattled with him about his own per- 
sonal history, now that the river was in full view, 
and the Man-Fish not likely to escape without be- 
ing seen. 

Jack was puzzled when the stranger informed 
him that the Man-Fish was also an American. 

“ How can a Man-Fish be an American ?” piped 
Jack, 

The clouds gathered in gloomy masses over- 
head, the wild sirocco puffs of wind had ac- 
quired a raw, chilly coldness, and suddenly the 
storm burst on this assembled multitude in floods 
of rain and pellets of stinging hail. Nobody 
minded in the least. Cloaks were pulled up 
about ears, silk hats dripped, feminine draperies 
fluttered, umbrellas turned wrong side out, leav- 
ing many a disconsolate cabby with his green 
cotton canopy rudely reversed, and the prongs of 
whalebone his sole protection. A little country 
wagon loaded with wine and oil flasks, drawn by 
a pony, lost its wheel, and the flasks rolled out 
in a heap on the pavement. The owner laughed, 
and mounted on the shafts to peer at the river. 
As for Jack, the little page held an umbrella over 
him together with the stately gentleman, and he 
held his breath in intense expectation. 

In the mean time the bridges and the shores 
made their own comments. 

“He is coming at noon. He is yonder already 
in that boat. See; he is a blonde gentleman. 
No, no; he is the dark one instead. II terribile 
uomo-pesce! I celebre Capitano Boyton.” 

_ But the boat drifted without any Man-Fish tak- 
ing to the water from it, and while all eyes were 
fixed upon its inmates in the anticipation of an 
asionishing metamorphosis like the pantomime, 
something splashed quietly into the Arno from 
the Ponte alle Grazie, and the wonderful spectacle 
had commenced. This was the astonishing nov- 





elty for which Florence had no parallel in her 


history. Captain Boyton, in his “ dress of salva- 
tion,” had eme from that New World which 
perpetually pu the Old with some fresh inven- 


tion, and proposed journeying from that city to 
Pisa on his own back. The American flag waved 
on the Tuscan river, and was greeted by one pro- 
longed shout seemingly from the whole town. 

Jack may have cherished a vague and terrible 
image of a sea-serpent or leviathan, with real fins 
and tail, and yawning jaws capable of swallowing a 
boat at one mouthful ; but his disappointment did 
not affect the elasticity of his spirits, for the state- 
ly gentleman was obliged to hold him by the arm 
to prevent his bouncing out of the carriage alto- 
gether. 

A little black object in the water was visible, 
with the Stars and Stripes waving above it; now 
darting with the precision of an arrow through 
the arches of a bridge, whirled along by the mad 
velocity of the flooded river; now poised on the 
brink of the river; then shooting over like a fish, 
and riding ever nearer to admiring little Jack. 
The shower beat upon and scourged the throngs 
with bitter violence, yet could not quench their 
enthusiasm, which charged the very atmosphere. 
The black shape grew and grew to the size and 
semblance of a man in a curious dress, half resem-. 
bling armor, and balanced by two short paddles 
with great skill. The was. discovered to be 
attached to one foot; and as he came opposite 
Jack he was met by a boat, suffered one of the 
occupants to detach the little patriotic sail, re- 
versed his position in the water, so that he appear- 
ed to be standing, shook hands with his friends, 
and once more resumed his journey. The yellow 
current bore him swiftly away beneath the sus- 
pension-bridge, past the Cascine, with the clouds 
lowering above the ee ee later the 
solemn darkness of night to this solitary occupant 
of the waters, threading his way toward ancient 
Pisa and the dawn. 

This was the feat performed successfully by 
Captain Boyton to develop the uses of his dress 
in saving life on rivers in times of flood and dis- 
aster; and no less enthusiastic was his rece 
by the people of the country through which he 
passed, swept along by the tide, who watched for 
him with lanterns at their several towns, and re- 
sponded with huzzas to the sound of his horn is- 
suing from the obscurity of the stormy Arno at 
midnight. 

Jack laughed aloud; and then he saw the doc- 
tor and the professor looking at him, the latter 
with a solemn shake of the head, and the former 
with a twinkle in his eyes. He was restored to 
the path of duty with many apologies to the state- 
ly gentleman. 

“ How did the prince happen to take you up ?” 
laughed the doctor. 

“What prince ?” demanded Jack. “I saw only 
a Man-Fish.” 

Then the doctor laughed still more heartily, and 
went away, leaving Jack in the custody of the 
professor, and still ignorant that the stately gen- 
tleman of whom he had demanded a lift. belonged 
to the ancient nobility. What was his'rank to 
our little Jack? He recognized only the true 
amiability of a gentleman owning a dog-cart, who 
permitted him to climb into it as well. 

han the Man-Fish, hough,” suid Jack, pucsuing 
than the ” said ui 
his own rdliectiias allied os be trotted Lamewe 
beside the professor, with the verb ire again 
looming up on his little horizon. “ one has 
cp gg land, you know; and the river looked 
so cold.’ 


“Che! che !” returned the professor, rather dry- 
ly. “We do not make our soup in a basket.” 





TOTS, THE PEACE-MAKER. 


Tots was just upon the point of stepping into 
bed, when an idea struck her. 

It had been a trying day for Tots all the way 
through. From — until night this insig- 
nificant member of the family had been in diffi- 
culties, and a source of much discomfort to her- 
self and other people. It was hot, every body 
was cross, and Tots, whose resources in the way 
of entertainment were limited, had had great trou- 
ble to dispose of her time. In the morning she 
had gone fishing in the duck pond, with a crooked 
pin for a hook, and a ball of worsted for a line. 
After waiting patiently for her prey for some 
time, she had tired of this amusement, owing to 
its non-success, and determined to go after some 
water-lilies. When Tots grasped the water-lily, 
the board upon which she rested her tiny feet 
slipped from under them, and Tots was summa- 
rily precipitated into the pond. When she ap- 
peared at the farm-house, her bedraggled condi- 
tion brought down such a storm of denunciation 
upon her head that the unsuccessful angler, who 
had expected nothing but congratulations upon 
her narrow escape from drowning, was disgusted. 
Aunt Susan dressed her, and Tots suffered so 
much during the operation that she vowed never 
to go near the pond again. 

After dinner she had wandered out to the ar- 
bor, underneath whose leafy roof Flo Stanton was 
playing with her clergyman-lover’s heart, as if 
there was so little pain in the world that she could 
afford to manufacture more. Tots listened to the 
whole interview, and watched the minister go 
away, too well behaved a young woman to inter- 
rupt the ¢éte-d-téte, But after having furtively 
watched Aunt Flo cry as if her heart would break, 
for the two hours succeeding his departure, Tots 
thought she might venture upon a little consola- 
tion. It really was too bad that her well-meant 
efforts only resulted in a pair of boxed ears, and 
abrupt orders to “go away.” 


Then life became a burden. Tots began to 


look upon the world as a melancholy place. There 
was nothing to do, and every body was too full of 
their own affairs to pay her any attention. It 
was a gleam of brightness when the bell rang for 
supper. In spite of her weariness and general 





disgust with sublunary affairs, Tots still retained 
her appetite, and her bread and butter and straw- 
berries certainly did their part toward raising her 
spirits. But after supper came the 
— ter.of the day. In a thoughtless moment 
‘ots, in spite of the warnings of rience. 
wandered into the kitchen. The kittes lay un- 
der the stove, and Tots made a rush to take pos. 
session of her plaything. Her foot slipped, 
she fell against the table, and a big china dish 
went bumping, bouncing, crashing, on to the floor. 
The altar upon which burnt sacrifices were daily 
offered lay broken in a hundred pieces. Aunt 
Susan witnessed the whole transaction, and in two 
minutes Tots was seized, spanked, and sent to bed. 

There is nothing to do but yield to Fate and 
Aunt Susan. They are a combination too strong 
for Tots to overcome. So she toddles up stairs, 
lays aside the garment she has worn during the 
day, and buttons herself into her bifurcated 
night dress, 

Then it is that the idea comes to her. Tots, 
notwithstanding her tender years, is devoted to 
fictitious literature. She can not read herself, 
but she takes great pleasure in listening to Aunt 
Fanny, who sometimes entertains the family by 
reading aloud. Their last author was Dickens, 
and Tots’s imagination has heen greatly excited 
by the beautiful story of David Copperfield and 
his child-wife, little Dora. 

“Tf,” says Tots to herself, “I could only marry 
somebody. Now Dora was just as good for noth- 
ing as I am, and yet Dodo loved her, and nobody 
called her a nuisance and boxed her ears. It 
must have been very nice to live in the little 
house with Dodo and Jip. I wonder if I could 
find any body to marry me?” 

Then, all of a sudden, Tots thinks of the minis- 
ter. His name is David, and he lives all alone in 
the cunningest little cottage, with an old woman 
for a housekeeper. 

“Tt would be just the thing,” thinks Tots. 
“Pll ask him.” 

With Tots, to plan is to execute. She with- 
draws the foot with which she has begun to scale 
the heights of the bed, and to the window. 
The moon shines brightly. She isn’t a bit afraid. 
In two minutes she has scrambled over the roof 
of the shed, seized a bough of the old apple-tree, 
let herself quietly down to the ground, and is on 
her way to the minister’s house. 

The Rev. David Thornton, sitting gloomily in 
his study on the ground-floor of his house, and 
fighting manfully with the heart-ache caused by a 
girl’s careless words, is suddenly startled by two 
white legs oe their way through the vines that 
grow in front of his window, and a small body 
turning a somersault into the middle of his room. 

“T caught my toe and tumbled,” explains Tots, 
assuming an upright position, and caressing the 
injured 

“What are you doing here at this time of 
night ?” asks the clergyman, beginning to smile. 

“T want to get married.” 

“To whom ?” 

“ You ” 

This time the grave man laughs, and seating 
himself in his arm-chair, takes the child on his 
knees. 

“ What for?” 

“Cause Aunt Sue spanks me and Aunt Flo 
boxes my ears, and I’ve been hearing about David 

Y and and I want to get married 
and be a child-wife like Dora, and have a dog 
named Jip, and I'd like you.” Tots accompanies 
this statement with a kiss. 

“ ? 

“ And I'll call you Dodo, and hold your pens. 
They are all so cross at home, and there is noth- 
ing to do, so I thought I’d come and ask you to 
marry me. I wish I had thought of it before 
I got undressed ;” and Tots surveys her toilet, 
realizing for the first time that she has committed 
a breach of the proprieties by appearing in pub- 
lic in pantaloons. 

“What did Aunt Flo box your ears for ?” 

“ After you went away this afternoon she be- 
gan to cry so that I thought you had been pinch- 
ing her. It hurts so, you know, when you take 
a little nip. But then I heard her say she had 
been so wicked, and done something to you that 
you never would forgive, and that you would nev- 
er come back in; so then I thought it must 
have been she that pinched you. So she cried 
for an hour awful hard. Then I took her some 
jam. When I cry, and they give me jam, I al- 
ways stop. But she boxed my ears sent me 
away.—Don’t skeese me so; it hurts.” 

“Tots,” said the minister, “ you are the dearest 
gas in the world, and I am going to take you 

ome.” 


“TI won't go. I want to stay with you; only I 
must have some clothes.” 

“We'll go for the clothes.” 

Aunt Flo is = the parlor wiping a very 
red pair of eyes w the Rev. David appears 
with Tots on his shoulder. 

“ Florence,” says the clergyman, “ may I forget 
all the harsh words spoken this afternoon ?” 

“Can you forgive them ?” 

“Were all the tears Tots tells about shed for 
me? I have just had a visit from the little lady.” 
The clergyman looks tenderly down at the red 
eyes, and Flo’s hand feels its way into his. 

Poor Tots !.here are two more people who won't 
pay her any attention. 

“You are going to marry me, you know,” tug- 
ging at the Reverend David’s disengaged hand. 

“No, Tots, not you—Aunt Florry.” 

Tots begins to cry. 

“Never mind, pet ;” and Aunt Flo takes the 
child in her arms. “ You shall have your reward. 
‘ Blessed are the petce-makers,’ Tots, and I'll give 
you a big cake in the morning. Now Aunt Sue 
will put you to bed.” 

“T don’t know what ‘ peace-makers’ are, and I 
don’t want a cake. I w-w-want t-to g-g-get mar- 
ried !” 

Tots is borne screaming away. 





